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Vocational Guidance in Wartime”* 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education 


( war is being waged over the prac- 
ticability of democracy both as a 
philosophy and as a form of government. 
It is profitable, then, to examine our pro- 
fessional activities to ascertain the extent 
to which they are essential to democracy 
as an institution. 

As I understand it, the very first prin- 
ciple in a program of vocational guidance 
involves the study of the individual. I 
need go no further, personally, to discover 
the relationship between democracy and 
vocational guidance. Those nations op- 
posing democracy hold that the individual 
exists for the state. The United Nations 
maintain that the state exists to set up and 
preserve conditions which enable individ- 
uals to live a free life, with rights for each 
as liberal as possible in consideration of the 
tights of his neighbors. In a society, 
therefore, devoted to the richest develop- 
ment of its individual members, the most 
appropriate starting point is a study of the 
characteristics of its individuals so that 
they may achieve the full development of 
their potentialities within the limits of 
adequate provisions for the common good. 
An educational effort like vocational gui- 
dance, whose first objective is to enable 
young people to realize their potentialities 





_* An address given at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion at the NVGA luncheon meeting, February 20, 
1942. 


as individuals, is by its very nature basic to 
democracy. 

School systems in our country are, it is 
true, organized for the purpose of serving 
individuals and of providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all. The effect of educational 
organization, however, has often been to 
subordinate the individual to the group, 
the class, the school, the college, and all 
the ramifications of mass instruction. Yet 
in a time of crisis such as the present, we 
find that groups of people can no longer be 
made to fit in the bulk into any of the war 
enterprises. We do not blindly assign 
workers to jobs; we try to discover the 
best riveters, welders, machinists or engi- 
neers, managers or scientists for particular 
jobs. We do not send the first thousand 
men to make a regiment; we examine each 
soldier at his first receiving station to see 
whether he can serve his country best as a 
pilot, a camp cook, an artilleryman, or a 
repairer of tanks. The war has only 
underlined what vocational counselors 
have long preached; that is, that an oppor- 
tunity for one person may be a handicap 
for another, and that providing equal op- 
portunity in a democracy must include a 
study of the individuals whom we are 
trying to educate to reveal them in their 
essential characteristics. 

~ Even to establish the four freedoms in 
democracy, a study of the individual is es- 
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sential. Freedom for the five-year-old 
child must not be interpreted in terms of 
freedom for the young man of 21. In turn, 
the youth of 21 handicapped by some men- 
tal or physical infirmity enjoys the same 
quality, but a quite different kind, of 
freedom from that of another youth of 21 
educated, trained, and capable of construc- 
tive leadership. These examples may be 
extreme, but they make clear the fact that 
freedom for any individual in our democ- 
racy depends in every case upon providing 
for him opportunities, suitable for his 
own qualifications, and reasonably certain 
of attainment after whatever education or 
training can be supplied. 

The guidance program will not stop after 
merely discovering the characteristics of 
the individual, pointing out to him the life 
work opportunities open to him, and 
counseling with him as to how he may best 
achieve his reasoned ambitions. The gui- 
dance program must inevitably have an 
effect upon the whole school curriculum. 
It should result in modifying and extend- 
ing the courses in the school so that they 
no longer follow the channels of tradition, 
but adapt themselves with the greatest 
elasticity to the known needs of the young 
people with whom they deal and the com- 
munity and nation in which they will 
work and live. 


SELECTION IMporTANT ToDAy 

There may be some people who still re- 
gard the procedures of vocational guidance 
as theoretical or idealistic. It is well for 
the benefit of these persons to review 
briefly some of the ways in which the 
methods of vocational guidance have been 
put to work in the present emergency. 
Guidance for the individual involves his 
free choices. When, however, the individ- 
ual has made, after counseling, choices of 
preparation, training, and work, he has by 
the same token sorted himself into some 
category of work where he is likely to be 
not only well adjusted, but also most useful 
to the nation which would utilize his ser- 
vices. It is clear, then, that guidance and 
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selection supplement each other. Selec- 
tion has become the watchword both of 
the civil and military forces in this war. 
Let us examine some specific examples. 

The local draft board is essentially a 
selective agency which brings together the 
characteristics of those eligible for service 
and, by means of an elaborate question- 
naire, passes upon each individual for in- 
duction according to his suitability. His 
physical examination is a second step in 
revealing individual characteristics, both 
good and bad, as the 4o per cent rejection 
rate proves only too well. Once having 
the boy in the receiving camp, the Army 
proceeds with a set of tests and other cri- 
teria which label every soldier according 
to his abilities, and sends his record to a 
file from which assignments are drawn for 
the specific types of service. A refinement 
of the same process is used to reveal en- 
listed men most suitable for promotion to 
non-commissioned positions, for training 
for commissions, and, finally, for the pro- 
motion of commissioned officers. 


If we proceed to the industrial side of the | 


war emergency, we find the same processes 
at work. One of the great airplane cor- 
porations has not employed a single man 
for several years who has not passed 
through a selective process involving a 
standardized test of his general intelli- 
gence and another battery of tests de- 
signed to reveal his temperament as 4 
worker. This company is approaching a 
pay-roll of 50,000 employees, and it points 
with pride to its rate of production and 
to its freedom from personnel difficulties. 


PoTENTIAL SERVICES 


If up to this time public school systems 
had been universally equipped with good 
guidance programs, what additional ser- 
vices could have been provided both for 
military and industrial enlistment of man- 
power? The answer is clear. The per- 


sonnel data so necessary in the classifica- | 


tion process might have been provided to 
the authorities in a form which would 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


have a great deal more validity because it 
would have been accumulated and re- 
corded over a period of years by persons 
intimately connected with the life of the 
individuals. This provision would not 
only have been efficient and time-saving, 
but the record would be subject to far less 
error than one which results from the at- 
tempt to secure a complete picture of every 
person through an hour or two of testing 
and interviewing. No matter how con- 
centrated or efficient such testing may be, it 
is subject to all the hazards arising from 
uncontrollable variations in the conditions 
of examination and the temporary mental 
or physical condition of the individual. 
Secondly, the man-power would present 
itself to the Army or to industry after 
training, or after experience in work gained 
in fields at least roughly adapted to the 
individual's abilities and aptitudes. A 
man presenting himself either to the Army 
or to an airplane factory with a record of 
six months’ training or experience as a 
mechanic, for instance, could be relied 
upon to become a mechanic who, after 
some study of his own abilities, and after 
choosing the appropriate training, would 
be a willing and even enthusiastic worker, 
able to progress satisfactorily in his trade. 
He would not be a mechanic by chance, 
awkward and dissatisfied, perhaps a good 
salesman in the wrong job. It is obvious 
that man-power made ready for an emer- 
gency in these ways would add both speed 
and efficiency to the war effort. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


Let us now proceed to a few practical 
tests as to whether a vocational guidance 
program can offer immediately effective 
service for war. What are some war 
problems challenging schools today which 
guidance techniques can help to solve? 


* Studies involved in setting up the engi- 


neering, science, and management defense 
training programs in the colleges of the 
country reveal that in the fields of engi- 
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This number, according to facts gathered 
in surveys of industry, should at once be 
increased, doubled if possible. What is the 
problem in guidance? Is the answer an in- 
discriminate recommendation to all young 
people in secondary schools to prepare for 
pursuits in engineering, physics, and chem- 
istry? The facts are as follows: More 
than a million young people were gradu- 
ated from secondary schools last year. 
Fifteen thousand engineering and science 
students constitute only about one and 
one-half per cent of this number. If we 
wish to double the output we still have a 
number equal only to three per cent of the 
graduates of our high schools. In other 
words, in a graduating class of 100, 1'/; 
persons were needed to supply the engineer- 
ing graduates previous to the emergency, 
whereas now, 3 would be required. If we 
limited our candidates to boys only (and 
there is essentially no good reason for this) 
we should still require only 6 boys out of 
every hundred boys graduated from a typi- 
cal high school. (These figures, of course, 
are in round numbers, and beg the question 
of drop-outs after college entrance—essen- 
tially another question, which does not 
destroy our argument though it would 
raise somewhat the initial quotas. ) 

The problem, then, by the procedures of 
vocational guidance is reduced to some- 
thing that can be handled; that is, to find 
the 6 to 10 best candidates for engineering 
and science work out of every hundred 
high school graduates—a far cry from en- 
couraging all secondary pupils to regard 
engineering and science work as a desir- 
able career, with the inevitable result of 
disillusionment for many, possible over- 
crowding in beginning technical classes in 
the colleges, and a wasteful drop-out rate. 
It must also be recorded here that the en- 
rollment of first-year students in engineer- 
ing schools in 1940-1941 was 36,000, the 
degrees granted, only 13,000. This ratio 
of two drop-outs for every graduate is in 
itself a challenge for the schools in peace 


neering, physics, and chemistry about ~ times to do some kind of better counseling 


15,000 received their degrees last year. 


with their young people. With respect, 
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therefore, to the immediate needs for more 
technically trained persons, I urge the use 
of improved methods of guidance and selec- 
tion. 


MANAGEMENT NeEps Men 


A second wartime demand is in the area 
of business and production management, a 
field of service to which approximately 
6,000 graduates of business schools of 
college grade were sent last year. De- 
mands of industry at war suggest a very 
large increase in this number. It is clear 
that the same methods apply to the prob- 
lem of supplying from secondary school 
candidates for this training, as have just 
been suggested for the engineering and 
science workers, but with this added 
complication: The prerequisites for engi- 
neering and science have been pretty well 
established in terms of abilities which can 
be discovered through qualifying courses 
in the secondary school, such as mathe- 
matics and science. In the field of produc- 
tion management no such definite criteria 
exist, and the challenge to the vocational 
guidance movement is to discover the 
qualifications essential in a good produc- 
tion manager and to supply candidates 
for this training from the high schools who 
will match these qualifications with their 
characteristics. Since the number required 
appears to be only about one-half of those 
required in the engineering and science 
fields, the schools on the average would, 
therefore, need to find only the 1'/: best 
persons out of 100 graduated from high 
school. 

A third illustration may be drawn from 
the need for men in the armed forces able 
to do special work. It is said, for in- 
stance, that there is a demand in the field 
of airplane repair and servicing for at least 
6,000 workers in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone. Can the schools identify from 
among those enrolled in them the indi- 
viduals which the Army and Navy can use 
for special services like this? Can they 
then give these individuals preliminary 
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training which would make their induc- 
tion into such work as easy and as quick as 


possible? 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AiR Force 


A fourth example is furnished by the re- 
cent announcement that 1,000,000 men will 
be required for the air force in the next 
year, and ultimately perhaps 2,000,000. 
If 100,000 of these, for example, must be 
pilots, how will the secondary schools 
send into the service young men who wish 
to be pilots, but who also possess the char- 
acteristics, mental and physical, which 
pilots must have? Incidentally, the selec- 
tive process for those offering themselves 
for pilot training is being set up by experts 
in guidance techniques. If to these selec- 
tion centers may come a stream of young 
men who not merely desire to be pilots 
but who are qualified at least in certain 
particulars because the secondary schools 
have given the proper kind of vocational 
guidance for this purpose, an enormous 
amount of time, effort, and money can be 
saved. 

Beyond the four specific examples of 
worker demand quoted above, there exist, 
of course, the vast claims for workers in 
civil life. These demand qualifications 
which vary from exacting characteristics, 
not merely of education, but even of physi- 
cal size and personal temperament, to those 
which require only that a person have some 
dexterity and the ability to carry on re- 
iterative mechanical processes. What 
challenge is there to schools in this con- 
nection? The question is always the same. 
What are the characteristics of the jobs or 
the required training? What are the 
characteristics of the individuals forming 
the supply pool? How can the require- 
ments of the jobs and the characteristics 
of the individuals be matched as closely as 
possible, and the pupils themselves in- 
ducted into training or work, with all the 
preparation a school can afford? And in 


wartime, how can these things be done 


quickly? 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


A Poticy or ACCELERATION 


One of the recent important statements 
of the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission relates to a policy of acceleration 
in the secondary schools. Since colleges 
need secondary school graduates to feed 
into their own accelerated programs and 
since in many places industry and com- 
merce and training classes specifically set 
up to supply workers for industry and 
commerce, need a constant flow of workers 
or trainees, there was a tendency in some 
quarters to encourage all secondary schools 
to release their pupils by shortening 
courses for everybody by a year. The 
Wartime Commission, however, applied 
to this problem the principles underlying 
vocational guidance. The result was a 
statement on acceleration which recog- 
nized clearly that in this matter as in 
others the schools should study the de- 
mands in terms of specific needs, and the 
individuals enrolled in schools in terms of 
their characteristics as suitable to fill these 
needs. The three paragraphs upon which 
the whole statement concerning accelera- 
tion is based are as follows: 


1. How many pupils should be acceler- 
ated to satisfy the demands of spe- 
cific defense training, or of training 
for other jobs? These facts will be 
furnished by the agencies charged 
with labor supply. This procedure 
willavoid adding young people to 
the out-of-school unemployed group. 

2. How many pupils should be acceler- 
ated for earlier attendance at college 
to satisfy war employment demands 
requiring partial or complete college 
training and other war objectives? 

3. Which individuals enrolled in the 
schools should be accelerated in the 
light of their suitability and apti- 
tudes for the two preceding objec- 
tives? 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE A NECEsSITY 


It is clear that the successful carrying 
out of this policy of acceleration is depen- , 
dent to a degree upon the presence in any 
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particular school system of a program of 
vocational guidance able to reveal the 
facts upon which the acceleration plan 
must be based. That this need is widely 
felt and has been emphasized by the war 
crisis is also apparent from the recent state- 
ment of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion issued only this month, and called “‘A 
War Policy for American Schools.’ The 
key sentence reads as follows: ‘““The 
Commission, therefore, recommends that 
educational agencies make a special effort 
to render advisory service to all young 
people in school and out of school alike." 
The statement goes on to say, ““The objec- 
tive of such guidance should be to supply 
information and help so that each of these 
young people may reach decisions which 
will ultimately result in the most efficient 
use of his abilities as one unit in the na- 


tion’s total man-power . . . (1) in counsel- 
ing youth with reference to employment 
in the war industries . . . (2) in counseling 


young men with reference to volunteering 
in the armed forces . . . (3) in counseling 
youth with reference to continuing their 
education."” The Commission further 
recommends that ‘‘this school and college 
advisory service should be universal, 
nation-wide, professionally administered, 
free, closely correlated with the employ- 
ment service and if necessary to secure de- 
sired results, accompanied by emergency 
wartime controls.’’ The Commission ad- 
vises particular attention to a selected 1oper 
cent of each age group who have extraor- 
dinary promise for special war services. 
These ‘‘advisory services’’ are, if I am any 
judge, only an extension of a sharpened 
and more clearly defined vocational gui- 
dance program which must be used as an 
essential implement in the educational 
effort for victory. 

What specific goals in the vocational 
guidance movement are suggested by the 
considerations we have been discussing? 
The ultimate objective, of course, would 
be the provision of machinery in all 
schools, in peacetime as well as wartime, 


which could be operated for the desired 
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results. A crisis such as the present, then, 
would require only the expansion and 
speeding up of this machinery, and not 
creating it from the ground up, too little 
and too late, when the emergency is upon 
us. What are these goals? 


Necessary GOALS 


On the basis of progress already made in 
the field of vocational guidance I venture 
to suggest the following as reasonable, 
practicable, and necessary goals for voca- 
tional guidance: 


1. A state supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance in every 
State Office of Education in the 
United States. Twenty states have 
made this provision in the last three 
years as compared with only one 
state previous to that time. 

2. The organization by local school ad- 
ministrators of their school staffs so 
as to provide vocational guidance 
services in every school system as 
one of the ‘‘fundamentals."’ 

3. Graduates from all teacher training 
institutions who are universally ac- 
quainted with the principles of 
vocational guidance and able to con- 
tribute both understanding and per- 
sonal service toward the achieve- 
ment of the total vocational gui- 
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dance program in any school into 
which they may go. 

4. Enough trained special personnel to 
carry on or coordinate certain of the 
skilled functions in the guidance 
program so that every school, large 
or small, may have the part-time or 
full-time services of such a specialist. 

5. A program of vocational guidance 
which any administrator can accept 
and adopt because it will work, not 
in some faraway school system 
under ideal conditions, but in the 
school system for which that par- 
ticular administrator is responsible. 


The attainment of these goals is, I be- 
lieve, not in the far distant future. Private 
and public educational agencies, the armed 
forces, industry, and thoughtful indivi- 
dual leaders everywhere are realizing 
the need, and stating it in many forms. 
Functioning programs are more and more 
common. It is the peculiar task of this 
Association to assist in bringing about 
the coordination of these many forces, and 
to furnish them with direction and practi- 
cal procedures. In this task the U. S. 
Office of Education is glad to offer the full 


weight of its influence and leadership. If | 


in time of peace we did not prepare for 
war, in time of war we can and must now 
organize both for war and peace. 
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The Vocational Successes of Intellectually 
Gifted Individuals* 


LEWIS M. TERMAN 


Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, California 


@ We take pride in presenting these 
hitherto unpublished data regarding 
the vocational achievements of gifted 
youth who were first observed twenty 
years ago. The marked incidence of 
vocationally successful persons among 
the group confirms Professor Terman’s 
insistence throughout the years that 
society will profit by taking thought of 
its gifted. 


about the relative merits of longitu- 
dinal and cross-section methods of study- 
ing human subjects. Both methods have 
their uses. In finding the intercorrelations 
of test scores, or determining the incidence 
of particular psychological conditions in a 
population group, the cross-section method 
is adequate. On the other hand, if we are 
interested in a person as an individual we 
want to know how he became what he is 
and what he is going to be at some later 
time. It is possible to learn a good deal 
about rivers by crossing a thousand of 
them, each at a single place, but I know 
from boyhood experience that you don’t 
really know a river until you have followed 
its course from one end to the other. Per- 
haps it was my early interest in exploring 
the courses of Indiana creeks that biased 
me in favor of longitudinal studies in 
psychology; at any rate, my bias is defi- 
nitely in that direction. 
However, the longitudinal study is 


I RECENT YEARS much has been said 


| .costly in time, labor, and money. To 





carry through enough subjects in this way 
to get reliable statistical data is usually 
impossible without research funds that 


* The address at the annual Banquet at the NVGA 


Convention. 


seem to the college professor astronomical 
in size. The only reason that I am able to 
report to you this evening a few results 
from a longitudinal study of a large gifted 
population is that I have been lucky 
enough to find people willing to invest 
more than a hundred thousand dollars to 
make such an investigation possible. It is 
still the only large population of any 
kind—bright, average, or dull—that has 
been studied so intensively over so long a 
period from childhood into adult life. 

The research began with the use of cross- 
section techniques, for its immediate pur- 
pose was to find out what gifted children 
are like with respect to a variety of mental 
and physical traits and to compare them 
in these respects with the generality of 
children. From the beginning, however, 
the investigation was planned with fol- 
low-up studies in view, and for this 
reason an effort was made to secure the 
objective kinds of data that would in- 
crease in significance with the passing of 
years. The reliance was chiefly upon tests 
and measurements that would establish 
reliably the status of a subject in a variety 
of traits at a given period of childhood, 
and where suitable tests for this purpose 
were not available it was necessary to 
create them. You may or may not know 
that this explains the origin of the Stan- 
ford achievement tests, the Raubenheimer 
tests of character, the Wyman interest 
test, and the masculinity-femininity test. 

The subjects I shall report on number 
about 1,425, including 800 boys and 625 
girls. These figures are exclusive of 62 
who have died since the study began. The 
average I. Q. of the group when first tested 


* was 150, with a range from 135 to 200. 
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All but some 200 of the subjects were lo- 
cated and tested in 1922. About 100 had 
been studied before that date, and another 
100 were added to the group between 1922 
and1928. The group at present is nearly 
all in the age range from 24 to 39 years, the 
average being close to 30 years. I am still 
in contact with 97.5 per cent of the original 
group, which I think sets a record for the 
long-time follow-up of school children 
and is all the more remarkable in view of 
the mobility of our frontier population. 
More than 300 of the subjects are now liv- 
ing outside of California. 


FoLiow-uP 


For several years the follow-up was by 
mail, with information blanks filled out 
annually by parents and teachers. In 
1927-1928 field assistants visited and gave 
a variety of tests to all who were within 
reach. The results of the follow-up 
through 1928 were reported in Vol. III of 
“Genetic Studies of Genius.’’ Another 
follow-up by mail was made in 1936- 
1937 in order to re-establish contact with 
the group and to pave the way for another 
field study. The new field study was later 
made possible by a grant of $20,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Additional 
funds totaling $10,500 have been provided 
for the statistical analysis of results. 

In 1939-1940 three mature psychologists 
(Nancy Bayley, Ellen Sullivan, and Helen 
Marshall) spent a year visiting the subjects 
and their parents, bringing the case 
histories down to date, and administering 
several new tests. These included an in- 
telligence test, a test of personality and 
temperament which was primarily a test 
of aptitude for social adjustment, a test 
yielding a marital happiness score for those 
who were married, and a Strong vocational 
interest test for the men. The same tests, 
with the exception of the vocational in- 
terest test, were given to a large majority 
of the spouses who had married into the 
group. I shall give only a few highlights 
from our new findings on the present status 
of this now famous group. 





OCCUPATIONS 


ViITAL STATISTICS 


First a few vital statistics. The 62 who 
are deceased give a mortality rate of 4 per 
cent for the 20-year period, a relatively low 
figure. The incidence of insanity, epi- 
lepsy, alcoholism, and delinquency (es- 
pecially delinquency) is well below that 
of the generality of corresponding age. 
The marriage and reproduction rates are 
lower than for the generality but not lower 
than for other populations of similar edu- 
cation and social status. To date approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of both sexes have 
married and have produced about 800 off- 
spring. Binet tests of some 360 of the 


| 
| 
| 


second generation above the age of 2!/; | 


years gave an average I. Q. of 127. This 
figure conforms closely to Galton’s law of 
regression from the parental mean. Three 
of the offspring are definitely feebleminded 
and the others range in I. Q. from 75 to 
180. The divorce rate of 11 per cent is per- 
haps a little below that for the generality 
of comparable age in California. The men 
and women who have married into the 
gifted group also average high in intelli- 


were: Sa 


gence but not so high as the subjects them- 


selves. 

The data on marital adjustments are so 
extensive as to require a separate volume. 
The aim of this part of the investigation 
was two-fold: to compare the marital 
adjustments of this group with those of a 
non-gifted group of 792 couples whom I 
had previously studied, and to discover 
whether there is any relationship be- 
tween success or failure in marriage and 


the childhood traits evidenced by tests | 


and ratings secured 20 years earlier. There | 


is time for only two statements on the re- 
sults. (1) The gifted do not differ appre- 
ciably from a less select group in respect of 
either psychological or sexual adjustments 
in marriage. (2) Definite relationships 
have been found between marital adjust- 
ment and the data on social adjustment 
and emotional stability obtained in 1922 
and 1928. This confirms the conclusion 
reached in my earlier study of marriage; 
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FOLLOW-UP OF INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 


namely, that marital happiness is largely 
dependent on general happiness of tem- 
perament and that success or failure in 
marriage can be roughly predicted from a 
test of aptitude for happiness. The pre- 
diction, in fact, is about as good as the pre- 
diction of college success on the basis of 
high school marks. 

How well has the intellectual superi- 
ority of the gifted subjects been main- 
tained? The mean in 1922 was about 3 
standard deviations above the average 
I. Q. of 100. Although the test recently 
given has not yet been thoroughly stan- 
dardized and its scores are not exact equiva- 
lents of Binet I. Q.’s, the 1940 mean ap- 
pears to be between 2!/, and 3 standard 
deviations above the mean of unselected 
adults. I estimate that about one in 10 
shows a reliable drop in tested intelligence 
and perhaps an additional one in 10 a 
doubtfully reliable drop. The gains, 
which are also fairly numerous, do not 
quite balance the losses. The 1940 mean 
for men is slightly higher than for women. 

Educationally the gifted subjects have 
done well considering that most of them 
reached college age during the worst 
economic depression on record. Nearly 
three-fifths of the high school grades 
were “‘A.’’ About 86 per cent entered 
college and 80 per cent of those entering 
remained to graduate. Among those 
graduating, two-thirds of the men and half 
of the women go on for graduate study. 
Degrees already granted above the M.A. 
include about 80 in law, 43 in medicine, 
and 60 Ph.D.’s. One of these three degrees 
has been attained by a third of the men 
but by only 5 per cent of the women who 
were graduated. Still working for the 
Ph.D., the M.D., or law degree are 25 men 
and 7 women. Other graduate degrees 
taken by a considerable number of men are 


‘im engineering, architecture, and business 


administration. 

Although averaging nearly two years 
younger than their college classmates, the 
gifted subjects engaged in more than their , 
share of outside activities and earned about 
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three times their share of graduation 
honors. Over half the group were largely 
self-supporting in college. The earnings of 
the boys alone in their undergraduate 
years totaled a half million dollars. 


OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The present occupational classification 
of the subjects is about what would be 
expected from their educational histories. 
On the Minnesota occupational scale 
nearly half the men are in Group I, the 
professions; a fourth are in Group II, 
higher business and semi-professional oc- 
cupations; and most of the rest are chiefly 
white-collar workers in Group III. About 
2 per cent are in skilled trades and less than 
I per cent in semi-skilled occupations. In 
1940 less than 1 per cent of the men were 
unemployed. In fact the unemployment 
record throughout the depression was 
almost incredibly low. Those who could 
not find the kind of jobs they wanted 
nearly always managed to get something 
else that would tide them over. 

In the 1940 intelligence scores those in 
Group I occupations average reliably 
above those in Group II and perhaps the 
equivalent of 15 I. Q. points above those 
in Groups III to VI. 

Among the men in Group I, the pro- 
fessional class, are 80 teachers, 70 lawyers, 
49 engineers, 43 physicians, 26 chemists, 
26 author-journalists, 9 clergymen, 7 
artists or composers, and 6 architects. 
Those in Group II include 37 business exec- 
utives, 22 in banking or finance, 18 certi- 
fied public accountants or statisticians, 12 
welfare or personnel workers, 12 army or 
navy officers (this in 1940), 10 musicians, 
10 in advertising or publicity work, 9 in 
motion pictures (one a director), 7 radio 
program producers or directors, and 50 
scattered through many other occupations. 

Rating highest in the 1940 intelligence 
test are university teachers. Reliably be- 
low them are teachers of lower rank, 
doctors, lawyers, and author-journalists. 
Reliably lower than these were engineers, 
architects, and artists. 
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Of the women, 48 per cent were em- 
ployed full-time and 41 per cent were 
housewives with no occupation outside 
the home. A fourth of those employed 
were teachers, of whom 11 were teaching 
in colleges or universities. A third were 
engaged in office work, usually secre- 
tarial. Another third include 21 social 
workers, 15 writers, 8 who are artists or 
musicians, 7 engaged in theatrical work, 
5 nurses or laboratory technicians, 4 tele- 
phone operators, and 3 religious workers. 

Housewives and the women who are 
gainfully employed differ little in intelli- 
gence scores, and those doing office work 
rate no lower than those in the professional 
group. Some of the most gifted women 
are engaged in secretarial work. 


RANGE oF INCOME 


Earned income ranges from less than 
$1000 a year, for both sexes, to $6,000 for 
women and $18,ooo for men. In 1940 the 
mean for men was $2600 at age 27, $3200 at 
age 32, and $3400 at age 37. The means 
for women run consistently about 40 per 
cent lower than for men. Income is prac- 
tically uncorrelated with the 1940 in- 
telligence score but is correlated positively 
with amount of education. The occupa- 
tional class with the highest earned in- 
come is Group II, semi-professional and 
higher business, but Group I is only 
slightly lower. 

Although the success of my gifted sub- 
jects in terms of income may not seem im- 
pressive, it is nevertheless true that by age 
30 only about 2 per cent of the men had 
incomes below the 1940 average for male 
workers in California. At the same time it 
must be admitted that money earned is not 
a very good measure of vocational suc- 
cess. Some of the most promising men 
among those under 30 years of age are still 
earning less than $200 a month. 

Turning to other evidence of achieve- 
ment we find 66 members of the group 
teaching in colleges or universities. Ten 
of these are already heads of departments. 

Publications of the gifted group number 





OCCUPATIONS 


several hundred articles in professional or 
technical journals, some 20 books, and a 
vast number of short stories, popular arti- 
cles, and poems. Patents to the number 
of 80 or more have been issued to the men, 
none to the women. 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT 


I would like to give you a relief from 
impersonal statistics by telling you about 
the achievement of individual subjects, 
but here my style is cramped by the likeli- 
hood that cases cited would be recognized. 
It is permissible to say, however, that the 
group includes two nationally known 
writers of fiction, a poet who has been 
compared to Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
an internationally eminent engineer who 
has written the most widely used text- 
books in his field and has been president of 
his national society, a professor of physi- 
ology who has devised new techniques for 
the diagnosis of heart conditions, a gifted 
musical composer, one of the most pro- 
ductive researchers in a leading medical 
school, a brilliant aeronautical engineer, 
a sculptress, a woman who took her 
doctorate in metallurgy and is assistant to 
the director of research in a large steel in- 
dustry, and a scientist who is directing a 
million dollar defense research project that 
may conceivably influence the outcome of 
the present world war. Others in the 
group include a moving picture director, a 
Walt Disney animator (salary $1000 a 
a month), the pilot of an ocean clipper, an 
R.A.F. pilot in England, another who 
failed to pass his pilot training tests be- 
cause of poor skill in landing but is now 
flying bombers to Britain, two roving re- 
porters (one in South America and one 
recently reported as probably captured in 
the Far East), and a woman missionary in 
French West Africa. Intellect and love of 
high adventure are not entirely incom- 
patible. 

As we have seen, however, the range of 
success is very wide, extending downward 
to occupations as humble as those of car- 
penter, policeman, linotype operator, gas 
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FOLLOW-UP OF INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED 


station tender, department store floor- 
walker, house-to-house canvasser, small 
rancher, seaman, and telephone operator. 
The question arises what factors other than 
intelligence determine the achievement of 
such a group. 

One factor, obviously, is sex. The truth 
is that after school days are over the vast 
majority of women cease to compete with 
men in the world’s intellectual pursuits. 


Success MEASURED 


Since the achievement of women is so 
largely determined by extraneous circum- 
stances and is in any case so difficult to 
estimate, my investigation of the causes 
of success and failure has been confined to 
the male group. Three psychologists, 
working independently, examined the 
records of 600 men and rated each subject 
on life success. The criterion of ‘‘success”’ 
was the extent to which a subject had 
made use of his superior intellectual 
ability. The judges were instructed to 
give very little weight to earned income. 

On the basis of these ratings the men 
were tentatively classified into three 
groups, composing roughly the highest 
fourth, the middle 50 per cent, and the 
lowest fourth. The highest and lowest 
fourths, or the A and C groups as we have 
called them, were then compared with re- 
spect to test scores of 1922 and 1928, 
family records, home environment, case 
histories, health data, trait ratings, and 
many other items of information, in the 
hope that by reading the records back- 
ward, so to speak, some light might be 
thrown on the factors that influence 
achievement. 

The educational and occupational rec- 
ords of these two groups present a vivid 
contrast. Of the A's go per cent graduated 
from college; of the C’s, only 50 per cent. 
Seventy-five per cent of the A’s but only 
20 per cent of the C’s completed one or 
More years of graduate work. Among 
those graduating, nearly one half the A's 
but only 4 per cent of the C’s were elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi. In pro- 
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fessional or semi-professional pursuits were 
96 per cent of the A’s as compared with 
28 per cent of the C’s. Although salary 
had been given little weight in the success 
ratings, the average earned income of the 
A’s was two and a third times that of the 
C’s. 

Let us turn next to the childhood rec- 
ords and test scores of the two groups to 
see what facts or circumstances are asso- 
ciated with differences in life accomplish- 
ment. We note first that during the ele- 
mentary school years the A’s and C’s were 
almost equally successful. Their average 
grades were about the same, and the aver- 
age scores on a four-hour achievement 
test were only a little higher for the A 
group. In high school the groups began 
to draw apart as a result of lower grades 
in group C, but it was not until the col- 
lege period that the slump of this group 
assumed alarming proportions. The slump 
cannot be blamed upon extra-curricular 
activities, for these were almost twice as 
common among the A’s as among the C’s. 
Nor can much of it be attributed to in- 
tellectual deterioration, for on every 
mental test, from 1922 to 1940, the aver- 
age score of the C’s has not been very 
much lower than that of the A’s. In a 
population so highly selected for intelli- 
gence that each person in it rates within 
the top one per cent of the generality, the 
differences in success must necessarily be 
due chiefly to non-intellectual factors. 

For one thing, the family backgrounds 
of the two groups differed markedly. 
Nearly twice as many A parents as C 
parents had graduated from college, and a 
similar difference was found between the 
siblings of the A’s and C’s. Fathers of the 
A's were far more often in the professional 
classes. The important point here is that 
the educational tradition was stronger in 
families of the A group. In line with this 
is the fact that the Jewish element is three 
times as large among the A's as among the 
C’s. The Jewish child is under heavy 

‘pressure to succeed, with the result that he 
accomplishes more per unit of intelligence 
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than do children of any other racial stock. 

Significant differences between the 
groups were found in the childhood data 
on emotional stability, social adjustments, 
and various traits of personality. The 
case histories and trait ratings obtained 
from parents and teachers in 1922 reflect 
these differences clearly. All the 1922 
trait ratings except those for health aver- 
aged lower for the C group. That is, 
nearly 20 years prior to the classification 
of these subjects on the basis of adult 
achievement, teachers and parents had 
been able to discern personality differ- 
ences that would later characterize the 
two groups. 

The A-C differences are further evi- 
denced in the marital records. The inci- 
dence of marriage is higher in the A group 
and the age of marriage is lower. More- 
over, the A’s marry better than the C’s; 
the A spouses score higher in intelligence 
tests and include nearly twice as large a 
proportion of college graduates. Es- 
pecially significant is the contrast in 
marital adjustments, for the incidence of 
separation or divorce is only a third as 
high in the A group as in the C group. 
This difference extends even to the parents 
of the two groups, the incidence of separa- 
tion or divorce being only half as great for 
A parents as for C parents. The A-C 
differences in marital adjustments appear 
to be symptomatic of more basic differ- 
ences in emotional stability and integra- 
tion of personality. 

The Strong vocational interest scores 
have been examined in the hope of find- 
ing additional factors behind the A-C 
differences. Two hypotheses in this con- 
mection were considered. (1) It was 
thought that perhaps many C men were 
merely misfits because of a vocational 
choice out of line with their interests. 
The facts showed, however, that the pro- 
portion of C men who got a high interest 
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score in the vocation they had chosen was 


not much lower than the proportion of A 
men. (2) It was thought that possibly C 
men tend to be the kind whose interests do 
not fall clearly into the usual patterns dis- 
closed by the Strong test. Such, for ex- 
ample, might be the case if A men were 
found to make high interest scores in 
several vocations but C men in very few. 
Again the difference, though in the ex- 
pected direction, was too small to make it 
a significant factor. 


SIGNIFICANT Factors 


The most important factors suggested 
by my data are two: a difference in drive 
to achieve and a difference in what is com- 
monly called emotional stability or per- 
sonality adjustment. Contrary to the 
Lange-Eichbaum theory that _ great 
achievement is usually associated with 
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emotional tensions which border on the | 


abnormal, in my gifted group success is 


‘ ‘ inn . t 
associated with stability rather than in- | 


stability, with absence rather than pres- 
ence of disturbing conflicts—in short, with 
happiness of temperament and with free- 
dom from excessive frustration. The 
Lange-Eichbaum theory may explain a 
Hitler, but hardly a Churchill; a 
Goebbels, but hardly a Goethe. 

At any rate, we have seen that intellect 
and achievement are far from perfectly cor- 
related. 
stances affect the fruition of human talent, 
are questions of such transcendent im- 


Why this is so, what circum- | 


~- 


portance that they should be investigated | 


by every method that promises the slight- 
est reduction of our present ignorance. So 
little do we know about our available sup- 
ply of potential genius; the environmental 
factors that favor or hinder its expression; 
the emotional compulsions that give it 
dynamic quality; or the personality dis- 
tortions that make it dangerous! 
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Occupational Outlook and the War* 


A. F. HINRICHS 


Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


* The forecasting record of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service, the out- 
look for 1942, the new resbonsibilities 
of vocational counselors under war- 
time conditions are included in this 
article. It is of special interest to 
our readers for, as Dr. Hinrichs 
says, “The Occupational and Employ- 
ment Outlook work of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is partly your 
baby.” 





T THE MEETING of this Association in 

St. Louis two years ago, I said that 
the Occupational Outlook Service of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics should not be 
expected to engage in extensive occupa- 
tional forecasting for at least five years. I 
knew it would require time to develop the 
basic data that were needed and more time 
to develop our methods. I knew above all 
that we should have to refine our tech- 
niques through the process of trial and 
error. 

The war, however, has changed all that. 
Less than three months after I addressed 
you, the Germans swept into the Low 
Countries. Within four months of the 
time I spoke to you, the President had in- 
troduced the defense program. President 
Roosevelt's Message projecting the two- 
ocean Navy launched the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics into the forecaster’s role. 

The war made it imperative that we 
make the best forecasts of which we were 
capable. War involves mobilizing the re- 
It involves a pro- 
gtam—a timetable—of mobilization. The 
program of mobilization must be possible 
of accomplishment. But if our higher 


*This address was delivered at NVGA's Annual , 
Convention at San Francisco. 





strategy had been based on that which 
was obviously possible, we might by this 
time have been fighting alone. The pro- 
gram of mobilizing war resources must be 
pitched at the highest tempo that is con- 
ceivably possible, must be pitched so high 
that it can be achieved only if we forsee 
the problems that will arise and plan to 
meet them. 

When we say that we intend to produce 
as many airplanes as we can, it means that 
one has abandoned all ideas of maintaining 
“business as usual.’” It means that we are 
no longer projecting experience under 
earlier rates of development. It seems that 
we are projecting a rate of expansion which 
will create special problems—that we will 
run into impossible shortages of equip- 
ment, materials, supervision, or labor un- 
less special measures are taken to forestall 
such shortages. Under these conditions 
the Bureau was plunged head first into the 
business of forecasting labor requirements. 

In a sense the problems of forecasting in 
wartime are simpler than they are in times 
of peace. During a war the orders of the 
Army and Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission determine the basic pattern of 
economic activity. It is far easier to de- 
termine these demands than it is to esti- 
mate private investment in new plants or 
in housing. Whenever the basic flow of in- 
vestment funds is known, the prospective 
level of national income and reaction of 
consumers to such income levels can be 
reasonably well estimated. In time of war 
also, orders are placed so far ahead that 
orders on hand give a more secure basis of 
forecasting activity than do orders in nor- 
mal times. Hence, we have more informa- 
tion on which to base forecasts today, than 
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we expected to have when I first addressed 
you. 

Today, therefore, I intend to talk to you 
in terms of definite forecasts of the pat- 
terns of employment changes over the year 
and to give some indications of what lies 
ahead of us in 1943. Before doing so, I 
wish to review our record as forecasters 


since 1940. 
ForgcasTING SINCE 1940 


In October, 1940, the Secretary of Labor 
stated that the number of wage and sal- 
aried workers engaged in non-agricultural 
employment would increase 5 or 6 million 
between June, 1940, and December, 1941. 
The increase actually amounted to just 
over 5 million. That forecast was based 
primarily on a knowledge of the maximum 
rate of expansion in earlier periods, on a 
knowledge of the availability of man 
power in 1940, and on certain assumptions 
with reference to the general availability 
of raw materials. Obviously, it was im- 
possible to have foreseen the sequence of 
events affecting employment that occurred 
between the summer of 1940 and the end of 
1941. Specifically, we did not foresee the 
cutting off of silk and rubber. Nor did we 
foresee how slowly the automobile indus- 
try would be converted to war production. 
The pattern of actual events during that 
period did, however, fit into the over-all 
assumptions that were the basis for the 
forecast—namely, that we would be pre- 
paring for war at an ever-increasing tempo 
and that we would not actually be at war 
during the period. Except for the 24 days 
of December following Pearl Harbor, the 
assumptions turned out to be good guesses. 

In April of last year we prepared a fore- 
cast that non-agricultural employment 
would increase by 2.5 to 3.0 million by 
April, 1942. In making that forecast we 
foresaw that raw materials would not be 
available to satisfy fully both civilian and 
military demands. That assumption has 
unfortunately been borne out by the facts. 
We see no reason to revise this estimate at 
this time. While it is much more difficult 
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to forecast employment changes over the 
next four months than over the next 
twelve, because of the confusion inherent 
in retooling and converting all human and 
material resources from civilian to mili- 
tary production, we expect as many people 
to be employed again in April as were 
employed in November and December. 
These months were an all-time high for 
non-agricultural employment. 

We have also estimated employment re- 
quirements in specific industries. One of 
the earliest of our estimates was made from 
data collected in January, 1941, for the ma- 
chine tool industry—one of the most criti- 
cal of all defense industries. We projected 
an increase from 80,200 wage earners in 
January to 102,800 in December. Actually 
we reached 103,800 in November, the last 
month for which data are to be currently 
released. 

In March, 1941, 274,000 persons were 
employed in shipyards. We forecast the 
employment of 473,000 workers in ship- 
building by November. Actually we 
reached 466,000. December figures will 
not be published but show even better 
agreement. We know that accurate fore- 
casts of employment based on outstanding 
contracts for ships can be made that look 
ahead as much as six or nine months and 
that good guesses can be made that look 
ahead twelve to eighteen months. 

In March, 1941, there were 217,000 
workers employed in airframe, engine, and 
propeller plants of final assembly. We esti- 
mated that 405,000 would be required in 
November. Comparable airplane employ- 
ment figures will not be published for 
November. The agreement of perform- 
ance and forecast was at least good, 
though not perfect. 


Forecasts EVALUATED 


I am making this report to you because 
the Occupational and Employment Out- 
look work of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is partly your baby. You are entitled 
to an accounting. It is always important 
that people who engage in forecasting re 
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view their forecasts one by one. We are 
bound to make mistakes. We should learn 
from them. We have. I am confident that 
we can do a better job today than we did in 
the first eighteen months of the defense 
program. I am even willing to confess to 
a feeling that we have been almost as 
lucky as we were able during the period I 
have reviewed. From this point on, I hope 
we can rely more and more on knowledge 
until we finally ask no more of Lady Luck 
than an even-handed distribution of her 
favors. 

While we have started making forecasts 
sooner than we anticipated, we have a 
somewhat different purpose in making the 
forecasts from what we expected. Under 
the war production program, forecasts of 
employment outlook oneto twoyears ahead 
are necessary for planning to recruit, to 
train or retrain, to transport if necessary, 
and to house the labor supply that will be 
required. Employment outlook forecast- 
ing for the purpose of keeping labor short- 
ages at a minimum is far removed from the 
anticipated purpose of such forecasts, 
namely, the indication of pursuits in which 
one would be likely to experience the least 
unemployment. 


EmpLoyMENT Not OccupaTIONAL OuTLooK 


You may have noticed that I have been 
speaking of forecasting employment out- 
look rather than occupational outlook. 
The latter implies the forecasting of 
occupations with a future. Today, for 
most people, it is more important to fore- 
cast with assurance the total volume of em- 
ployment than it is to forecast occupa- 
tional security as such. The patterns of 
labor demand and of labor supply are of 
necessity being so shaped around the re- 
quirements of the war program that the 
employment outlook for any group of 
workers in any particular industry or in 
any particular occupation must be thought 
of primarily in terms of assured employ- 
ment for the duration. Likewise, the con- 
tent of jobs and occupations is being 
Changed by means of job dilution and the 


splitting up of complex skills into a series 
of relatively simple routine operations. 
Training, experience, and skill require- 
ments of workers in various occupations 
are simultaneously being changed. On the 
other hand the shortage of labor is such 
that workers are accepted for employment 
and training who would ordinarily be re- 
fused because of lack of experience. Thus 
we need to have our eyes on the broad 
rather than the narrow problems—on em- 
ployment outlook, rather than on occupa- 
tional outlook as such. 

Before presenting employment outlook 
forecasts for the coming year, I should like 
to review the major employment shifts 
that have occurred since the defense pro- 
gram started in the middle of 1940. 


Major EmptoyMent Suirts 


During the year and a half from June, 
1940, to December, 1941, employment of 
wage and salary workers in non-agricul- 
tural industries increased by 5 million. 
Nearly all this increase was directly at- 
tributable to the defense production pro- 
gram. During the first 12 months of this 
period, the increased wages paid out in de- 
fense industries provided the stimulus for 
a substantial rise in non-defense employ- 
ment, but this increase was largely wiped 
out by the curtailment of non-defense pro- 
duction in the last half of 1941, and non- 
defense employment now stands at ap- 
proximately the same levels as in the 
spring of 1940. 

Under these conditions, it was inevi- 
table that the increases among various in- 
dustries should be extremely spotty—that 
tremendous increases in some cases should 
be accompanied by relatively small in- 
creases in others. Of the 5 million in- 
crease between June, 1940, and December 
1941, 2.7 million, or more than half, was 
concentrated in manufacturing industries. 
An additional half million increase was in 
construction, due very largely to the build- 
ing of defense plants and housing for defense 
workers. Increases in mining, transporta- 
tion, and public utilities were also due 
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largely to the increased loads placed on 
these industries by increased defense ac- 
tivity. The fundamental increase of em- 
ployment in trade amounts to about half a 
million, while another half million for the 
period under consideration reflects the high 
level of employment in trade that always 
is found in December. 

While the largest absolute increases 
were in manufacturing, the largest relative 
increases took place in construction (37.8 
per cent). Manufacturing increased 26.5 
per cent and government, 14.6 per cent. 
Trade increased 14.2 per cent, but if ad- 
justment is made for seasonal factors this 
increase would be slightly less than 1o per 
cent. The contrasts between these em- 
ployment changes and the long-term em- 
ployment trends are marked. For example, 
the rate of growth over the past thirty 
years or so has been smallest for manu- 
facturing and construction and largest for 
government, trade, services, and transpor- 
tation and communication. 

Nearly three-fourths of the 2,500,000 in- 
crease in manufacturing employment from 
June, 1940, to November, 1941, was con- 
centrated in machinery (587 thousand), 
transportation equipment (541 thousand), 
textiles (318 thousand), and iron and steel 
(313 thousand). The largest relative in- 
creases in employment in manufacturing 
industries from June, 1940, to November, 
1941, occurred in transportation equip- 
ment (84 per cent) and machinery (58 per 
cent). Increases of 30 to 40 per cent were 
shown by iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 
products, and rubber; all groups except 
tobacco products increased at least 10 per 
cent. 


GeroGrapPuHic DisTRIBUTION 


The geographic, as well as the industrial 
impact of the war program, shows con- 
siderable variation. This is indicated par- 
ticularly by data for the larger cities. 
Thus manufacturing employment more 
than doubled during this period in 4 cities: 
Long Beach, San Diego, Seattle, and 
Wichita. Twelve cities showed increases 


of 50 per cent or more, while at the other 
extreme, 7 cities showed increases of less 
than ro per cent or actual declines in manu- 
facturing employment. 

While the range in the percentage in- 
creases in employment among the various 
states and regions was considerable, 
nevertheless, it is not so great as one might 
expect from the concentration of primary 
defense contracts in a few industries. The 
geographical dispersion of increases in em- 
ployment is in part due to the wide scale 
sub-contracting that has occurred. 

It is obvious that both prime contracts 
and sub-contracts have tended to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with existing pro- 
ductive facilities. Contracts for new in- 
dustrial facilities, however, have been dis- 
tributed in such a way as to bring about in- 
creased geographical dispersion. The five 
regions with the smallest percentage of 
total U. S. factory wage earners in 1939 re- 
ceived proportionately a larger share of the 
new industrial facilities contracts. On the 
other hand, the four regions with the 
largest percentage of total factory wage 
earners in 1939 received a proportionately 
smaller share of the new industrial facili- 
ties contracts. Thus, one of the funda- 
mental trends inherent in the war produc- 
tion program is the further diffusion of in- 
dustrialization. 


OvuTLOOK FOR 1942 


So much for the past. Now as to the 
outlook for this next year: The new war 
production program requires that by the 
end of this year war production shall en- 
gage the services of about 15 million work- 
ers, nearly 3 times as many as were so em- 
ployed in the fourth quarter of 1941. 
Where will these 15 million workers be re- 
quired? Nearly 10 million of them will be 
needed in manufacturing, about 1.8 million 
in transportation and public utilities, 1.7 
million in construction, 1 million in gov- 
ernment, and '/; million in mining. Of 
the 10 million in manufacturing, nearly 60 
per cent or some 5.7 million will be needed 
in three groups of industries: transporta- 
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tion equipment (aircraft, ships, and tanks), 
machinery, and iron and steel. 

The 9.7-million increase in defense em- 
ployment that is involved in arriving at 
the 15-million level by the end of the year 
will be brought about only in small part 
by increases in total employment. The 
total number of non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers is expected to increase by 
only 2.1 million—from 34.7 to 36.8 mil- 
lion. The remaining 7.6 of the 9.7- 
million increase in defense employment 
will result from conversion of non-defense 
employment. In addition to the forecast 
increase of 2.1 million in wage and salary 
workers expected, the War Department 
announced an increase in the Army which, 
together with bringing the Navy up to 
legislative authorization, would increase 
the total armed forces by a minimum of 2.2 
million over the year. We expect the 4.3 
million increase in wage and salary work- 
ers and the armed forces to be made up as 
follows: 2-million increase in the labor 
force, 1.5-million reduction in unemploy- 
ment, 400-thousand decrease in self-em- 
ployed and domestic servants, and a 400- 
thousand decrease in agricultural workers. 
The major sources of the 7.6 million work- 
ers that we have estimated will be con- 
verted from non-defense employment are 
from manufacturing, 4.8 million; from 
transportation and public utilities, 1.3 
million; from construction, 1 million; 
from mining, 300 thousand; and from 
trade, 200 thousand. Among manufactur- 
ing industries the largest diversion to war 
work will occur in the transportation 
equipment industries (750 thousand), ma- 
chinery (740 thousand), iron and steel (700 
thousand), textiles (650 thousand), and 
lumber products industries (440 thousand). 
These five industry groups combined ac- 
count for 3.3 million, nearly three-fourths 
of the total diversion forecast for the 
manufacturing industries. 


Oruer Types or CONVERSION 


Part of the conversion of employment 
from non-defense to defense will represent 


only a diversion of the use of the product, 
with workers continuing at the same jobs 
at the same machines. This type of con- 
version is best illustrated by transportation 
and public utilities, the manufacture of 
basic steel and aluminum, mining, and the 
construction industry. No labor migra- 
tion, or retraining, or unusual labor turn- 
over needs to be involved in such a con- 
version. Another part of the conversion 
will be accomplished by changing the 
products of existing plants. A varying 
amount of retooling of machines, retrain- 
ing of workers, and labor turnover is in- 
volved in such conversion. The extent of 
labor turnover depends largely upon the 
time required to effect the conversion and 
the success of adapting existing work 
forces to the processes involved in manu- 
facturing the new products. The remain- 
ing part of the conversion will necessitate 
shutting down or reducing the operation of 
existing facilities and putting into opera- 
tion new facilities. This type of employ- 
ment conversion will involve extensive re- 
training and often migration. 


PoTENTIAL Lasor RESERVES 


The increase in total employment and 
prospective increases in the armed forces 
for 1942 will not exhaust our labor re- 
serves. If the same proportion of the popu- 
lation were employed as during the last 
war, we might expect to draw 5 or 6 mil- 
lion people who are not normally in the 
labor force into the labor market. These 
people include young persons in school, a 
considerable number of young unmarried 
women who are neither at school nor look- 
ing for work, some men and married wo- 
men without children or with grown chil- 
dren, who have had experience but are not 
currently in the labor market, and some 
older men who have retired. The reserve 
can be built up also by keeping people who 
would normally retire in employment for 
an additional period of months or years. 
Women who retire from employment on 

“marriage constitute the largest single 
source of supply in this group. The retire- 
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ment of older male workers who have jobs 
will also be postponed. Finally, there is a 
considerable body of workers engaged in 
seasonal employments such as agriculture, 
lumbering, and Great Lakes shipping, 
who normally retire from the labor market 
for 2, 3, or 4 months of the year. To the 
extent that their services can be used dur- 
ing the slack season, they add to the re- 
serve of man power available for war and 
essential civilian production. The in- 
crease in the labor force drawn from this 
reserve in 1942 will probably be large 
enough to permit the expansion of civilian 
employment. The various reserves of po- 
tential additional workers will make pos- 
sible the replacements of those who are 
called to the colors. 

While employment will be greater by 
the middle of 1942 than it was at the end 
of 1941, there will be an increase of unem- 
ployment for several months. We expect 
that unemployment in the first quarter of 
1942 will average about half a million 
more than in the fourth quarter of 1941. 
In some localities this situation will be 
serious. In many localities, probably the 
majority, the growth of war work will 
more than offset the decrease in employ- 
ment to meet civilian needs. 


New Osjectives In VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Just as the war has changed to some ex- 
tent the purposes of employment forecast- 
ing, so also it has probably changed the 
emphasis of objectives in vocational gui- 
dance. Hundreds of thousands of young 
people must be recruited for war industries 
that may have no distant future—only as- 
sured employment for the duration. This 
does not mean that vocational guidance is 
overboard; rather it means adaptation to 
emergency conditions. I am not at all sure 
that it is wise to guide young people at 
this time into occupations that may have 
a more assured distant future than the war 
industries. In any event, the war effort is 
inevitably going to result in drawing 
people by whatever policies or practices 
are necessary into the positions where they 


are most needed, regardless of the long-run 
advantages or disadvantages to individ- 
uals. The war effort will naturally close 
out opportunities for employment in a 
wide variety of non-defense industries. 
Therefore the greatest prospective stability 
of employment and the greatest opportun- 
ity for advancement beyond the beginning 
levels will be found for the next year in 
war industries. 

Under these conditions vocational gui- 
dance may be of even greater importance 
than under peace-time conditions. You 
must weigh the advantage of steady em- 
ployment for several years with conse- 
quent opportunity to develop good work 
habits and discipline against the disad- 
vantage of almost certain dislocation when 
the war is over. Stability in the first job 
is possibly more important than landing in 
an occupation with an assured distant 
future but with an assuredly unstable im- 
mediate prospect. 


TRAINING INADEQUATE 


Furthermore, youngsters need to be made 
aware of the probable inadequacy of much 
of the job training they will get. They 
should be warned against concluding that 
they are skilled workmen merely because 
of the ease with which so-called skilled 
jobs will be obtained with relatively high 
rates of pay after short periods of training. 
Retraining is likely to be necessary as they 
shift from job to job because of the incom- 
pleteness of the training that must of nec- 
essity be given in the first instance. A per- 
son who has acquired training in six 
months cannot be considered as having be- 
come a skilled worker, because the train- 
ing acquired does not provide the adapta- 
bility inherent in a well-rounded skill. 
What one man can learn in six months can 
be learned by others. It is not possible to 
acquire easily those capacities that dis- 
tinguish one man from another, that will 
give some employment advantage to the 
man who possesses them. Security of em- 
ployment in the future for young people 
entering the labor market during the war 
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period depends to a very large extent on 
acquiring a capacity for adaptation and 
mobility. One of the unique advantages 
of the skilled man—in fact, one of his 
essential characteristics—is his ability to 
adapt to new situations. 

During the war period one of the most 
important contributions that vocational 
guidance can make is to advise young 
people entering war industries to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to obtain 
supplementary training. The educational 
system must see to it that opportunities for 
supplementary training are available as an 
addition to war training. Such a program, 
if successful, should do much to provide 
the adaptability that will be lacking from 
war training programs alone. If such a 
program is not successfully worked out, 
young people entering war industries now 
will acquire only work habits and assured 
employment for the duration. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL TRAITS 


The first lesson in these figures for those 
charged with vocational guidance con- 
cerns the group in school. They do not 
now need to develop narrowly defined 
occupational capacities. Those they will 
get an opportunity to acquire in the plant 
or in short vestibule training courses. 
What they need above all else is the de- 
velopment of personal traits that will give 
them stability in a world that offers little 
security. Beyond that, they need to de- 
velop knowledge and aptitude that will be 
useful in a variety of situations. Above 
all else they need to expect to work for a liv- 
ing and they need to know that they can't 
expect to have that work always of their 
own choosing. The ease with which they 
will be able this year and next to break 
into jobs that pay well is not going to be a 
good preparation for life. 


SCHOOLING STRESSED 


Furthermore, you should advise young 
persons in school of the importance of 


schooling as a normal prerequisite to entry 
into anything except unskilled jobs. It 
may ultimately be necessary to urge young 
people to take up jobs in order to further 
the war effort. With good management 
this year we can avoid this condition. 
Young persons in school should be the last 
to be mobilized, for the day is coming again 
when the question will be asked, ‘‘Have 
you graduated from high school?’’ Stu- 
dents with promise who are training 
themselves for important professions and 
skilled pursuits should continue their 
studies and not quit school to enter indus- 
try or to enlist. This is particularly true 
of juniors or seniors in both colleges and 
high schools. It can be assumed, in the 
case of the armed forces, that until Selec- 
tive Service actually drafts them, their 
place is in school. 

If we ever do have to urge school chil- 
dren to take jobs, I hope they can be in- 
duced to keep on with enough night school 
work to complete eventually their school 
course. Since you are serving their inter- 
ests, you must make clear to them this 
next year that they should only leave 
school if they are urged to do so by those 
who are responsible for maintaining an 
adequate labor supply for the war effort. 

On the other hand, you do have a posi- 
tive contribution to make to the direct 
success of the war effort this next year. It 
is not going to be easy to get an extra 
million and a half people to enter the labor 
market this next year. Many girls gradu- 
ating from school do not go on to college, 
marry or assume the responsibility of 
homemaking, or enter the labor market. 
In this group may be found one of the 
largest sources of supply. Girls should by 
all means be encouraged to look for jobs 
this June—and to keep on looking, if jobs 
are not instantly available. Real success 
in this direction would greatly add to the 
prospects that we shall be able in 1943 to 
keep the promising lad in his junior or 
senior year at his desk rather than pulling 
shim out and putting him behind a ma- 
chine. 








Vocational Guidance and Job Families* 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 


Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board 


@ Job families or “constellations of 
occupations” are based on an analysis 
of more than 70,000 jobs in industry 
and the armed forces. These job 
families are significant in vocational 
guidance for they reveal information 
which suggests a group of related oc- 
cupations for which a person may be 
qualified or trained. Useful now in 
placing personnel in industry or the 
armed forces, they will be helpful also 
in post-war read justments. 





job FAMILY is a constellation of occu- 
A pations. The occupations are 
grouped together in this constellation on 
the basis of various job or worker char- 
acteristics which they have in common. 
Obviously, it is possible to make in- 
numerable groupings of occupations which 
have some elements in common. From 
the standpoint of vocational guidance, it is 
necessary to look at the occupations and 
form groupings according to common de- 
nominators of characteristics which will 
have the most significance in the guidance 
of individuals with respect to the basic 
and general training they may require for 
a comparatively broad field of related occu- 
pations. For example, if an individual 
loses his job for some reason, and cannot 
find any work in the particular job for 
which he has been trained, the job family 
for that occupation will indicate a large 
number of jobs which require similar skills 
and knowledge. This, of course, results in 
the broadening of his occupational op- 
portunities. Employers with jobs that 
are hard to fill are also aided in that they 
may recruit workers for these jobs from 
occupations which have similar require- 


* From the 1941 Convention Program. 


ments. Such workers will require little 
training in comparison to the amount of 
training necessary if totally inexperienced 
persons were to be hired. 

Of course, occupational relationships 
cannot be determined unless one knows 
what the occupations are. The develop- 
ment of job families, therefore, presup- 
poses that the jobs to be considered have 
been analyzed and their characteristics 
catalogued. In our work in the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, we have analyzed more 
than 70,000 jobs in industry and the armed 
forces. These thousands of analyses are 
used as the basis for the development of 
job families. 

A job family reveals information which 
is useful for two principal problems in vo- 
cational guidance: (1) it suggests a group 
of related occupations for which a person 
may be partially qualified because of his 
past experience, or for which he may re- 
ceive basic training; and (2) it suggests 
the type of training which may be taken 
by an individual in order for him to learn 
the basic duties of a large group of occupa- 
tions. 


Work Dong, a Basic Facror 

In developing and using job families, we 
have established a series of job and worker 
characteristics which we follow in build- 
ing up the job family. First of all, we 
have discovered that the basic process of 
the work done seems to be the most im- 
portant factor in grouping similar jobs to- 
gether. In order to determine jobs which 
are related to each other, according to 
work performed, we have set up several 
hundred ‘‘work done’’ verbs. These ac- 
tion verbs are the key words which best 
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describe the principal work performed. In 
our job analyses, the job elements are rated 
according to complexity, and usually the 
action verb reflects that part of the work 
which is considered as the most complex. 
Some of the breakdowns of action verbs 
include joining, heating, mixing, machin- 
ing, rigging, sealing, measuring, spraying, 
designing, and dyeing. These in turn are 
broken down into more specific sub-units. 
For example, joining is broken down into 
nailing, gluing, winding, welding, tying, 
sewing, etc. After the related occupa- 
tions have been sorted out on the basis of 
this action verb or several action verbs 
which are most important in the key occu- 
pation, the jobs are next scrutinized in 
order to select those involving the use of 
the same or similar kinds of machines or 
tools. The third process in the series is to 
find those jobs which require similar 
kinds and degrees of accuracy as are in- 
volved in the key job. Fourth, the worker 
characteristics or abilities required to do 
the job are considered. In our job analy- 
ses, 47 basic worker characteristics are 
rated by the job analyst with respect to the 
amount of each characteristic that is re- 
quired for the successful performance of 
the job. Thus, when determining job 
families, it is possible to consider the rat- 
ings of these 47 worker characteristics. 
The worker characteristics include 
strength, dexterity, eye-hand coordina- 
tion, ability to follow written directions, 
etc. The fifth step involves the considera- 
tion of the material used. After the jobs 
have been arranged according to the four 
categories which I have just mentioned, 
the last classification is on the basis of the 
material used. We have 40 categories of 
materials by which the jobs are classified. 


TABLE OF RELATED OcCUPATIONS 


‘Finally, the occupations which meet 
any of these five broad groups of require- 
ments are listed in a series of tables, which 
make up the completed job family. The 
first table includes occupations that are 
practically identical to the key job. Pre- 
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sumably little or no training would be re- 
quired for transfer here. The next table 
usually includes a group of jobs which 
differ only in one characteristic from the 
key job, or jobs which, though they pos- 
sess all the characteristics of the key job, 
differ from it in that the important work 
performed in the key job is one of the sec- 
ondary activities in this group of similar 
jobs. For example, in the job family for 
Welder, Arc, we list the job of Ornamental 
Metal Worker Helper because an Orna- 
mental Metal Worker Helper does some 
welding as a part of his job. 

As one looks through the job family, he 
will find several other tables of related oc- 
cupations, together with a statement of the 
kinds and degrees of relationships. The 
number of tables varies from five to ten, 
and the number of occupations in each 
table ranges from one to seventy-five. 
Looking at the last table in a job family, 
one will discover that perhaps this group 
of jobs is related to the key job in only 
one or two groups of worker or job char- 
acteristics, and yet they represent a list of 
jobs which certainly should be considered 
in determining the avenues of upgrading. 


Joss ror THE HANDICAPPED 


In addition to the regular job family 
which I have described, we are using the 
job family approach to determine occupa- 
tions for which workers with specific dis- 
abilities may be trained. For example, in 
analyzing the placement figures of the 
Employment Service, we found that in one 
locality a number of handicapped workers 
could successfully learn the job of Welder 
if the disability was an amputated left arm 
below the elbow with the left arm being 
aided by a Dorrance Hook. Using the job 
family of Welder as a pattern, we then 
sorted out a number of occupations which 
had characteristics similar to that of 
welder. Each one of these related jobs was 
scrutinized from the standpoint of whether 
a person with a left-arm disability might 
learn the job. As a consequence a final 
job family was prepared which is now be- 
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ing used with apparent success in the place- 
ment of workers who have such a disa- 
bility. We are expanding the use of job 
families in this respect. 

The job family is also being used in 
identifying related civilian occupations to 
military occupations. Our analyses re- 
veal that a large percentage of military 
jobs are quite similar to industrial jobs; 
however, there are a number of jobs which 
we find off-hand do not seem particularly 
related to industrial jobs. For these mili- 
tary jobs we are preparing job families. 
The job families are being used in the selec- 
tion and training of military personnel, 
and in the post-war period we expect they 
will be widely used in the selection and 
training of discharged soldiers who enter 
the labor market. 


OrueErR CLASSIFICATIONS 


While most of our job families are de- 
veloped around a single occupation, the 
rapid expansion of war production indus- 
tries, and the limitations placed upon such 
industries as automobile manufacturing, 
have made it necessary for us to develop 
job families for entire industries. Job 
families of this type list all the occupa- 


tions found in an industry. For each occu- 
pation as many as 25 r:lated jobs in other 
industries are suggestec. Sometimes, such 
a job family is concern d only with the re- 
lationships between ¢ :cupations in two 
industries in order to tacilitate the trans- 
fer of workers from one industry in which 
workers are laid off to another industry 
which is taking on many workers. For 
example, we have a job family which 
shows the relationships between automo- 
bile jobs and aircraft assembly jobs. This 
is of tremendous help in a training pro- 
gram in an aircraft assembly plant in that 
workers with related skills can be trans- 
ferred to comparable jobs in aircraft as- 
sembly and with a minimum of training 
become proficient in their new work. The 
result is a saving in training time and a 
quick start at arriving at peak production. 

Recently, we have also used job families 
as one approach to the development of a 
list of occupations which are apparently 
suitable for women. This list contains ap- 
proximately 3,000 job titles and is now in 
press. Of course, it isn’t a complete list 
yet, since there are many more jobs which 
can be done by women, but it does include 
most of the war production jobs in which 
there is great hiring activity. 


Dr. Shartle has taught at Marquette University, Ohio State, and Michigan 


State College. 


In 1935 he became associated with the U. S. Employment : 


Service. His publications on occupational analysis methods and his work 
on job families have made him nationally known. 
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New Features of the 1940 Census’ 


7 BARRY CASPER 


Occupational Analyst, U. S. Bureau of the Census 


| New features in the 1940 Census 
are particularly helpful to vocational 
counselors. It provides for the first 
time a systematic presentation of wages 
or salary earnings during an entire 
year for most of the standard occu- 
pations. Additional data aid in 
evaluating the employment oppor- 
tunities in various occupations, Other 
new features are discussed in this 
paper which was given at the annual 
Convention. 





T° THE past, the decennial census of 
population has been useful to the 
vocational counselor chiefly as a basis for 
judgments concerning relative opportuni- 
ties for employment in specific occupations. 
These judgments have been based largely 
upon the relative numerical size of par- 
ticular occupations at a given census date, 
and upon changes in these relative sizes 
over long periods of time. The 1940 
Census permits a continuation of this 
process of measuring opportunity for 
employment in terms of numerical im- 
portance, but in addition, provides some 
basis for evaluating the relative attractive- 
ness of occupations from the standpoint of 
their conditions of employment. More 
specifically, in addition to answering such 
questions as “‘Which occupations are 
growing or declining in numerical im- 
portance?’’ the 1940 Census assists further 
in the choice of a career by shedding light 
on such questions concerning each of many 
specific occupations as ‘‘What earning op- 
portunities does it provide?"’; ‘How stable 
is employment in it?’’; ‘How over- 
crowded is it as measured by the number 


1 See also “Jobs and the Census,"’ William Lane 


Austin, Occupations, XVIII, No. 5, p. 334. Mr. , 


Casper’s paper was given at the NVGA Convention. 


unemployed?”’; and *‘Does it require long 
or short working hours?”’ 


New InFrorMATION 


New items of information concerning 
persons in the labor force which are of 
special interest to the vocational counselor 
include those pertaining to employment 
status; hours worked; duration of un- 
employment; weeks worked; wage or 
salary income; class of worker; and 
education. 

Employment Status. Each person 14 years 
old and over was identified as either in 
the labor force or not during the week of 
March 24-30, 1940. Those in the labor 
force were further identified as: (1) em- 
ployed on private or non-emergency gov- 
ernment work; (2) assigned to public 
emergency work; or (3) seeking work. 
Persons seeking work were further identi- 
fied as having had previous work experi- 
ence or as “‘new workers.’" For many oc- 
cupations, the number of persons with 
previous work experience who were seck- 
ing work may be used as a measure of un- 
employment. 

Hours Worked. For each person who 
actually worked during the week of 
March 24-30, information was obtained 
as to the number of hours he worked dur- 
ing the week. 

Duration of Unemployment. For experi- 
enced persons seeking work and for persons 
assigned to public emergency work, in- 
formation was obtained as to the number 
of weeks that had elapsed since they had 
had a full-time job lasting one month or 
longer. For “‘new workers,’ information 
was obtained as to the number of weeks 
since they last began to seek work. 

Weeks Worked. The number of equiva- 
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lent full-time weeks worked during 1939 
was determined for all persons 14 years 
old and over. 

Wage or Salary Income. For each person 
14 years old and over, information was 
obtained as to the total amount of his 
earnings from wages or salary during 
1939, and as to whether or not he received 
$50 or more from sources other than wages 
or salary during that year. The chief 
purpose of the question concerning income 
other than wages or salary income was to 
identify those persons whose income was, 
for all practical purposes, limited to that 
obtained from wages or salary. 

Class of Worker. Each person in the labor 
force with previous work experience was 
classified according to whether he was a 
wage worker in private industry, a govern- 
ment worker, an employer or own-account 
worker, or an unpaid family worker. 

Education. For all persons, whether or 
not in the labor force, information was 
obtained as to the highest full grade of 
school completed. 

Recently the number of public and 
private agencies which collect occupation 
statistics has increased greatly. Because 
of differences in the source of their statis- 
tics and in the purposes for which they 
have been collected, the systems of clas- 
sifying occupations used by these agencies 
have differed widely. The opportunity to 
relate the information obtained by one 
agency to that collected by another has 
thus been restricted. 

To increase comparability among the 
statistics collected by various agencies, a 
standard Convertibility List of 223 occu- 
pation titles was developed in 1939 by a 
joint committee which was appointed by 
the American Statistical Association and 
the Central Statistical Board. The Bureau 
of Employment Security, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the Census, 
and other agencies have adopted occupa- 
tion classifications which are largely con- 
vertible to this standard Convertibility 
List. The classification adopted for the 
1940 Census, which contains 451 items 
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grouped under 11 major divisions is, with 
two minor exceptions, completely con- 
vertible to the standard convertibility 
list. 

The content of the 1940 Census occupa- 
tion classification differs at a number of 
points from that used in 1930 and earlier 
census years. Some loss of comparability 
with the past is inevitable. But the 
adoption by the Bureau of the Census of a 
standard occupation classification that is 
also being used by other agencies should 
decrease the need for radical changes in 
the future and should increase compara- 
bility between present and future census 
occupation statistics. This advantage, 
plus the advantages of greater compara- 
bility of census data with an increasing 
volume of current occupation statistics be- 
ing collected by other agencies, would 
seem to outweigh the loss of some com- 
parability with earlier census data. 

Studies are now in progress which will 
indicate the effect of this change in classi- 
fication upon comparability of occupation 
data from the censuses of 1940 and 1930. 
It is expected that one of the results of this 
study will be a statement indicating which 
items in the 1940 and 1930 classifications 
correspond exactly and which have only 
an approximate correspondence; and in 
the case of the latter, an evaluation of the 
degree of correspondence. It is believed 
that a large majority of persons in the 
labor force will be found in occupations 
which are approximately identical in the 
present and earlier classifications. It can 
be expected that most of the standard, 
well-defined, and numerically large occu- 
pations in the 1930 classification will be 
found practically unchanged in the 1940 
classification. 

Another new feature of the 1940 Census 
that is related to classification lies in the 
development of a standard intermediate 
list of 167 occupations for males and one of 
77 items for females. The 451-item list of 
occupations is being used to present occu- 
pation data, by sex, for employed persons 
only. For other persons in the labor force, 
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NEW FEATURES OF THE 1940 CENSUS 


and in the presentation of occupation data 
for employed persons by other character- 
istics, the intermediate lists of occupations 
are being used. This is similar to the 
practice in earlier censuses of using a con- 
densed list for presenting occupations by 
color, age, etc., for states and large cities. 
The use of a condensed list in 1940 differs 
somewhat from that of earlier censuses. 
Previously, the content of the condensed 
list varied from area to area, according to 
the occupational distribution in a given 
area. In 1940, the content of the condensed 
lists for males and females is uniform in 
all areas for which they are used. Al- 
though this may result in an occasional 
loss of some significant information in a 
given area, because the standard lists are 
adapted to the majority of areas but not to 
every one, it is believed that this occasional 
loss will be outweighed by the increase 
in comparability among statistics for dif- 
ferent areas that results from a uniform 
classification. 

It should be pointed out that the Cen- 
sus intermediate list of 167 occupations for 
males is, with two minor exceptions, 
completely convertible to a shorter Stan- 
dard Convertibility List containing 99 
items. The Census intermediate list of 77 
occupations for females and this inter- 
mediate Convertibility List are convertible 
to a broader grouping of occupations. 


Inpustry CLASSIFICATION 


The 1940 Census classification of in- 
dustries, which has 132 items, also differs 
from the industry classification used in 
the 1930 Census. Studies on the relation- 
ship between these two classifications, 
similar to those referred to above with re- 
spect to occupation, are also projected. 
The 1940 Census industry classification 
represents a condensation of a much 
arger number of items in a Standard In- 
dustrial Classification which has been 
adopted by most governmental agencies 
which collect industrial statistics. 

The 132-item list of industries is being 
used to present industry information data 
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by sex only for employed persons and 
persons seeking work. For the presenta- 
tion of industry data by color, age, and 
other characteristics, an intermediate list 
of 82 industries, which represents a con- 
densation of the 132-item list, is being 
used. The content of this intermediate 
list is uniform for all areas for which it is 
being used. 

Many of the cross-classifications which 
are being published in terms of the con- 
densed lists of occupation and industry are 
being tabulated in terms of the more de- 
tailed lists. Persons with special interest 
in these unpublished tabulations for spe- 
cific areas can obtain them from the Bureau 
of the Census at a nominal cost. A list of 
these unpublished tabulations will be 
published at a later date. 


PuBLICATION PROGRAM 


The 1940 Census program for publishing 
occupation and industry statistics may be 
outlined as follows: 

1. ‘‘Small’’ Area Publication Program. 
Males and females who were employed 
during the week of March 24-30, 1940, 
are classified by 12 major occupation 
groups, for each city with 2,500 to 100,000 
population, for each county, and for the 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm parts of each 
county. The 1940 Census program thus 
provides data on occupations for the first 
time for counties and for cities of 2,500 to 
25,000. Industry data for employed males 
and females, in terms of a condensed list of 
45 industries, are being published for 
cities with 10,000 to 100,000 population, 
and for each county. This represents the 
first time that the census has published 
industry data for cities of 10,000 to 25,000. 

2. “‘Large’’ Area Publication Program. 
The large increase in amount of 1940 Cen- 
sus information concerning the labor force 
has unfortunately not been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the amount 
of funds available for tabulation and pub- 
lication. Accordingly, it was not possible 

eto make these data available in all of the 
detail which would be desirable, with re- 
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spect to content and number of areas. 
The tabulation of data for a 5 per cent 
sample of persons in the labor force pro- 
vides valuable information for very large 
areas which it would be too costly to ob- 
tain for the entire labor force. Although 
these sample tabulations will provide data 
for a relatively small number of large areas, 
the relationships among specified char- 
acteristics of the labor force which are 
shown for these areas will frequently add 
materially to our knowledge concerning 
these same characteristics in other areas. 
Cross-classifications which may be es- 
pecially useful in counseling are sum- 
marized briefly below. 

Tabulations of data for the entire labor 
force, which are being published for the 
United States, states, and large cities, in- 
clude: 


1. Wage or salary income during 1939 
by occupation 

2. Industry by months worked during 

1939, by duration of unemployment, 

by one worked during the week of 

March 24-30, 1940, and by major 

occupation groups 


Tabulations of data for a 5 per cent 
sample of the labor force, which are being 
published chiefly for a few large areas, 
include: 


1. Occupation by industry, by highest 
grade of school completed, by months 
worked during 1939, by hours 
worked during the week of March 
24-30, by duration of unemploy- 
ment, and by citizenship status 

2. Usual occupations of persons in the 
labor force, by employment status 

3. Wage or salary income during 1939, 
and citizenship status, by industry 


New Data Arp CounsELors 


If funds permit, a tabulation will be 
made of occupational shifts, in terms of 
differences between present and usual 
occupations. 

These tabulations should materially as- 
sist the vocational counselor in evaluating 
occupations and industries with respect to 


conditions of employment. For example, 
although considerable information has 
been available in the past on the hourly or 
weekly wage or salary rates for various 
occupations, the 1940 Census provides for 
the first time a systematic presentation of 
wages or salary earnings during an entire 
year for most of the standard occupations. 
Since a difference between two occupations 
with respect to hourly or weekly wage or 
salary rates, does not necessarily reflect the 
more important difference in total annual 
earnings, the availability of the latter will 
add occupational data that are extremely 
useful to the vocational counselor. Data 
on months of employment during 1939 and 
hours worked during the week of March 
24-30, 1940, will provide measures of the 
number of persons whose work in a given 
occupation is only part time. This in- 
formation, and data on the relative num- 
ber of persons in a given occupation who 
are unemployed, will assist in determining 
which occupations are relatively ‘‘over- 
crowded.”’ 

These examples illustrate how the 
“new” types of data included in the publi- 
cation program of the 1940 Census will go 
far toward answering many questions that 
arise in career planning. The chief con- 
tribution of this program to the work of 
the vocational counselor lies in the syste- 
matic presentation of a body of identical 
facts concerning most of the standard oc- 
cupations that will assist him in evaluat- 
ing these occupations with respect to 
earnings, opportunities, and other condi- 
tions of employment. This evaluation 
will be facilitated by a monograph which 
we have under consideration. This proj- 
ect will bring together significant facts 
concerning each of the more important 
occupations that will be scattered through- 
out many tables in the census volumes. 

The occupational picture in 1942 is, of 
course, different in many respects from 
that provided by the 1940 Census. But it is 
reasonable to assume that the future, 
toward which vocational counseling is 
directed, will be much more like the 
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(1940) ‘‘normal’’ past than the ‘‘emer- 
gency’’ present. And even though many 
of the absolute 1940 facts concerning occu- 
pations are not applicable to the present, it 
is reasonable to assume that many of the 
relative facts, i.e., similarities and differ- 
ences between occupations, are still valid. 
To minimize the need for assumptions as 


to changes that have taken place since 
March, 1940, the Bureau of the Census has 
made tentative plans for a sample census to 
be taken perhaps some time during the cur- 
rent year. Should these plans materialize, 
the sample census should go far toward 
bringing up-to-date the 1940 occupational 
and industrial picture. 


P After taking his doctorate in psychology at Clark Univerity in 1933, Barry 


|| Casper did research in occupational trends and a technical analysis of oc- 
||  cupations of workers on relief. He has also been Head, Personnel Research, | 
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Surveying the Nation’s Specialists 


MITCHELL DREESE 


Professor of Educational Psychology, The George Washington University 


* To find the professionally trained 
persons vitally needed in the war, a 
survey is being made through the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel. This article describes 
the survey and lists the fields in which 
immediate acute shortages exist. 
Many of our readers are personally 
interested in this list inasmuch as all 
members of The National Vocational 
Guidance Association received quali- 
fication blanks to be filled in and 
filed under the category of personnel 
specialist. 





a Executive Orrice of the President 
of the United States has requested 
the National Resources Planning Board 
through the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel! to make a sur- 
vey of the nation’s needs in the war effort 
for professional manpower and of the re- 
sources of the nation to meet these needs. 
A Committee on Wartime Requirements 
for Specialized Personnel has been ap- 
pointed which will function in an advisory 
Capacity, assisted by an Operating Com- 
mittee. The following persons head the 
Advisory Committee: 


Owen D. Young, General Electric Com- 
pany, Chairman of Advisory Committee 
Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College; 
Director, National Roster of Scientific 

and Specialized Personnel 


Directing the Operating Committee are 
the following: 


James C. O'Brien, Executive Officer, Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel 

Steuart Henderson Britt, George Wash- 


1**Personnel Workers and Other Specialists Mo- 
bilized,’’ Occupations, XIX, Dec., 1940, p. 171. 


ington University; National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel; 
Executive Secretary of Operating Com- 
mittee 

The author of this article is one of the 
members of this committee. 


Since January 1, 1942, the Committee 
has been attempting to ascertain the needs 
for professionally trained personnel in 
Army, Navy, civilian federal service, 
state and local governments, industry, 
education, and research. A preliminary 
non-quantitative listing of the occupa- 
tions in which immediate acute shortages 
exist has been prepared and turned over 
to the American Council on Education, 
for distribution to colleges and universi- 
ties. By March 1, the committee will be 
prepared to give to the colleges a more 
exact estimate of the number of profession- 
ally trained personnel needed immediately, 
and during the calendar year of 1942 and 
1943. This statement will give also some 
indication of the extent to which qualified 
women may be utilized in professional 
occupations during the emergency. 

The American Council on Education is 
cooperating with the Committee on War- 
time Requirements for Specialized Per- 
sonnel by disseminating the information 
concerning the number of professional 
personnel needed and ascertaining from the 
colleges and universities the number of 
trained persons that will be available at 
stated intervals in each of the occupa- 
tional categories in the list prepared by 
the Committee. The American Council 
on Education is also securing for the 
Committee information as to which in- 
stitutions by virtue of equipment, staff, 
location, etc., may be able to expand 
and furnish an additional number of 
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trained workers in those occupations 
where the shortages are most acute. 

The Committee was instructed to com- 
plete its initial survey and make its re- 
port by March 1, 1942. Before concluding 
its work, however, the Committee pro- 
poses to make certain recommendations 
concerning ways and means by which a 
continuous program of fact finding, train- 
ing, and allocation of available profes- 
sional manpower may be developed. The 
professional fields in which immediate 
acute shortages exist are listed below. 


A. MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

1. Accounting and Auditing 
Budget Administration 
Organization and Procedure 
Personnel Management 
Purchasing and Procurement 
Other (for example, Production 
Management and Traffic Man- 
agement) 
B. Mepicat anp Retatep Fieips 

1. Bacteriology and Pathology 
Cardiology 
Dentistry 
Endocrinology 
Gastroenterology 
General Practice 
Hygiene, Public Health, Sani- 
tation 
Immunology, Infectious Dis- 
eases 
g. Industrial Medicine 
10. Internal Medicine 
11. Neurology 
12. Nutrition 
13. Ophthalmology 
14. Psychiatry 
15. Radiology 


ay py Pp 
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16. Surgery 
17. Tropical Medicine and Para- 
sitology 


18. Urology, Venereology 

19. Veterinary Medicine 

20. Nursing (R.N.) 
- C. ENGINEERING AND Paysicat SCIENCES 
Architecture, Naval 
Astronomy 
Chemistry, Analytical 
Chemistry, Biological 
Chemistry, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Metallurgical 


AY bw Pe 


7. Chemistry, Organic 

8. Chemistry, Physical 

g. Engineering, Aeronautical 

10. Engineering, Architectural 

11. Engineering, Automotive 

12. Engineering, Chemical 

13. Engineering, Civil 

14. Engineering, Communications 

15. Engineering, Electrical 

16. Engineering, Heating, Venti- 
lating, Rablominn, and Air 
Conditioning 

17. Engineering, Marine 

18. Engineering, Mechanical 

19. Engineering, Mining, Metal- 
lurgical, Mineral Technology 

20. Engineering, Radio 

21. Engineering, Safety 

22. Engineering, Sanitary 

23. Engineering, Testing of Mate- 
rials 

24. Engineering, Transit and Traffic 

25. ——- 

26. Geology 

27. Mathematics 

28. Meteorology 

29. Physics 

D. Soctat Sciences 

1. Economics 

2. oe or me 

3. Psychology 

4. Recreation Leadership 

5. Statistics 

E. Arts aNnp LANGUAGES 
1. Foreign Languages 
2. Journalism 


FINDING THE MAN 


During the year and one half that the 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel has been operating, it has 
registered approximately 500,000 persons 
having special scientific or professional 
skills of significance to the nation in time 
of war and peace. During this time, ac- 
cording to Leonard Carmichael, Director 
of the Roster, there have been more than 
seven hundred requests involving approxi- 
mately 15,000 jobs from agencies which were 
unable to locate specialists with unusual 
combinations of training and experience. 
For instance, the Roster recently received a 
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request for a Bacteriologist familiar with 
the Japanese language. The cards were 
run through the sorter, and several scien- 
tists possessing these qualifications were 
located. Another unusual request which 
came to the Roster recently was for a 
specialist in Modern European History, 
under thirty-five years of age, who could 
read and speak Turkish. Again the cards 
were run through the machine, and a man 
possessing these qualifications was found. 
When an acute shortage in a particular pro- 
fessional field makes it difficult to locate 
an available qualified worker, the regis- 
trants’ hobbies, which are also punched on 
the cards, are considered. In several in- 
stances, chemists with radio as an avoca- 
tional interest have been requested to take 


a short intensive training course in radio 
which would enable them to become ex- 
perts in a specialized type of radio-engi- 
neering. Even one’s travel experience is a 
matter of much interest to those on the 
Roster engaged in filling difficult requests 
for specialized personnel. Last summer 
there was a call for an engineer who had 
first-hand knowledge of Archangel and 
Vladivostok. Since the outbreak of war, 
the demands on the Roster have increased 
many fold and the staff regards each dif_i- 
cult request for a specialized person as a 
challenge which has to be filled. Some- 
where among the 500,000 registrants, there 
is practically always found a person with 
the specialized requirements demanded, 
whatever they may be. 


¥ Well known in NVGA, Dr. Dreese is President of the Virginia Branch 
and for two years has been Chairman of the Individual Analysis Section. 
4 He is also Chairman of the University Committee on the Training of Per- B 
sonnel Workers and Dean of the Summer Sessions, The George Washington || 


= University. a 
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War Impacts and Post-War Readjustments* 


EMMETT H. WELCH 


Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


ABSTRACT 


: pe war is affecting occupational 
trends in many ways. First, it is 
causing an extensive industrial, occupa- 
tional, and geographical shifting in the 
patterns of labor demand and employment 
opportunities. The workers that will be 
in greatest demand during the coming 
year are aeronautical engineers, naval 
architects, marine engineers, chemists, 
chemical engineers, metallurgists, electri- 
cal engineers, mechanical engineers, indus- 
trial engineers, production managers, 
physicists, personnel managers, employ- 
ment managers, machinists, welders, sheet 
metal workers, ship fitters, lathe operators, 
tool makers, milling machine operators, 
riveters, and airplane assemblers. 

The war is also causing extensive 
changes in occupational content through 
job dilution and the break-up of skills. 
Workers are being trained in six months 
for segments of skills that normally re- 
quire several years to acquire. The average 
per capita skill content for the labor force 
as a whole is increasing and workers are 
competing at higher levels of skills. While 
they cannot be classed as fully trained or 
skilled at occupations to which they are 
up-graded, they are, nevertheless, moving 
up the skill ladder. 

Finally, as a result of the war, the total 
size of the labor force is being rapidly in- 
creased, and the occupational, age, and sex 
composition of the labor force is being 
altered. 

These changes will affect post-war read- 
justments. First, it must be pointed out 

*The following articles are based on excerpts from 


papers given at meetings of NVGA and CGPA, at 
the San Francisco Convention, February 17-20, 1942. 


that, because there will be about 15 million 
workers engaged in war production by the 
end of the year, it does not follow that 15 
million workers would become unem- 
ployed if the war were suddenly to come 
to an end and we were abruptly to cease 
producing war goods. Many of the 15 
million will be working on the same ma- 
chines and making the same products as 
they were before the products were con- 
verted from civilian to war purposes; for 
example, workers in transportation and 
public utilities. Whether any of these 
workers are displaced depends not on the 
wartime or peacetime use made of the 
product but rather on the level of activity 
of the economy. This would apply also to 
workers engaged in mining and in many 
branches of manufacturing, such as the 
processing of raw materials to produce 
iron, steel, aluminum, copper, and brass. 

An additional group among the 15 mil- 
lion will be making different products, but 
in the same factories and sometimes with 
the same machines and tools. In this class 
are workers in the converted durable con- 
sumers’ goods industries. The problem of 
their employment will depend on the time 
required and the extent of re-tooling neces- 
sary to convert the productive facilities 
back to creation of goods for civilian con- 
sumption. 

The remaining workers—those produc- 
ing war goods in productive facilities de- 
signed specifically for war production—are 
the only group that will be displaced in its 
entirety by the cessation of war goods pro- 
duction. Of the 9.9 million factory wage 
earners that it is estimated will be produc- 
ing war goods by the end of the year, 

“about 3.5 million would be engaged in pro- 
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ducing war goods for which there is no 
peacetime demand. The transportation 
equipment and chemicals group of indus- 
tries are the only ones in which as many as 
50 per cent of defense workers would be so 
classified. Other industry groups having 
some workers in this category are iron and 
steel, machinery, non-ferrous metals, and 
miscellaneous. 

The major problem of the post-war 
period will relate to the level of economic 
activity rather than the distribution of 


wartime production. The patterns of 
labor demand under conditions of full em- 
ployment in a peacetime economy would 
be different from those in a wartime 
economy. The extent of job shifting and 
re-training necessary, however, would not 
be nearly as great as it has been in building 
up the war production program. Now 
that we are developing and using our 
human material resources, let us see to it 
that we continue to use them after the war 
for providing the content of living that 
our resources make possible. 


Personnel Requirements of the Army 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM C. ROSE! 


Assistant to the Adjutant General, War Department 


CARCELY A DAY goes by in which some 
S public school superintendent, univer- 
sity president, personnel consultant, or 
dean does not inquire about the personnel 
requirements of the Army. Educators are 
interested in adjusting curricula to prepare 
young men for greater usefulness when 
they are inducted into the service. Or 
they want the information to pass on to 
individual students who are in doubt as to 
the wisest use to make of their time before 
they are called to the colors. 

Broadly speaking, these are the Army’s 
personnel requirements: educated young 
men, leaders, and occupational specialists 
of certain kinds. In modern, mechanized 
warfare the non-commissioned men as well 
as the officers must be able to interpret 
printed instructions, manuals, and guides. 
The rapid training of troops and active 
combat today require more than a bare 
minimum of education. 

The Army needs proficient leaders in 
all ranks. The proportion is one in four, 
including both non-commissioned and 


1 This bs r was read by Brigadier General 
Benjamin C. kwood, U. S. Army. 


commissioned personnel. It is doubtful 
whether or not the secondary schools and 
colleges are doing all they can to develop 
the art of leadership. Campus training has 
been extracurricular, informal, almost ac- 
cidental. 

There is also a need for occupational 
specialists. Among officers there is a 
shortage of medical specialists, administra- 
tors, and men trained in certain phases of 
engineering. Among enlisted men there 
are 67 occupations in which requirements 
exceed the available supply. The acute 
shortages are in the mechanical and tech- 
nical occupations; very few are in the 
clerical. The Army needs, for example, 
about 15 more automobile mechanics pet 
thousand than it receives from Selective 
Service. 

Among occupations in which the short- 
ages are greatest measured quantitatively 
are: telephone and telegraph linemen, 
cooks, surveyors, surgical technicians, 
construction foremen, truck drivers, rig- 
gers, general mechanics, armorers, foreman 
mechanics, tractor drivers, sanitary tech- 
nicians, riveters, quarrymen, electric plant 
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operators, motor mechanics, and instru- 
ment mechanics. 

There are other occupations in which the 
need is vital although the requirement and 
occurrence rates are not high. This list in- 
cludes draftsmen of various types, welders, 
telegrapher operators, photographers, x- 
ray technicians, teletype operators, mete- 
orologists, telephone repairmen, and water 
service supervisors. 

Since the need is urgent and there is not 
a sufficient reserve supply, trade and tech- 
nical schools are challenged to supply 
these specialists in the shortest possible 
time. The colleges are giving pre-entry 
courses Open to young men anticipating 
service, and post-entry courses to officers 
and selected trainees after their induction 
into the Army. An example of the latter 
is the training of radio operators and radio 
mechanics at these selected institutions: 
Capital Radio Engineering Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Keystone Schools of Pitts- 
burgh; Samuel Gompers Trade School, 


San Francisco; Oregon University; and 
Midland Radio and Television Institute of 
Kansas City. 

Meanwhile the Army is developing its 
own training centers and service schools 
for officers and enlisted men. The Signal 
Corps is selecting 1,000 college seniors in 
electrical engineering and electronic phys- 
ics who have the requisite educational and 
personal qualifications, and will pay them 
a salary equal to the junior professional 
gtade in the Civil Service while they pur- 
sue a special engineering course at the Sig- 
nal Depot, Lexington, Kentucky. Further 
information may be obtained from the Sig- 
nal Officer at any Corps Area Headquarters. 

In spite of the Army shortages in special- 
ists, college administrators are cautioned 
against abandoning their regular offerings 
in favor of short intensive occupational 
courses. In a wise training program the 
relative need of different kinds of educa- 
tion must be considered and duplication of 
effort must be avoided. 


Army Instruments of Individual Appraisal 


CAPTAIN CREIGHTON E. HAYS 


Personnel Consultant, Adjutant General’s Department 


ABSTRACT 


N ADDITION to the tests universally used 
I in classifying men in the Army (see 
“Every Man in the Right Place,’’ Lieut. 
George P. Warner, Occupations, Oct., 
1941, p. 3), there are other tests used by 
different organizations within the Army 
for a variety of purposes. The Army Air 
Corps, for example, uses a group of apti- 
tude and achievement tests in selecting 
recruits for its technical schools. A 
Weather Aptitude Test, a combination of 
general mental ability and physics achieve- 
ment test, has been found to have a high 


correlation with grades of students who at- * 


tend the Weather Observers School. A 
special battery of clerical tests is used in 
selecting students for the special Air Corps 
Clerical School. Shop mathematics is cov- 
ered in another test and is used as a part of 
the general Mechanical battery. Tests of 
the surface development and mechanical 
movements types are also included. Para- 
chute riggers, Link Trainer service men, 
airplane mechanics, weather observers, 
photographers, radio operators are all 
selected for training partially upon the 
basis of test scores. 

The factor of interest is probably given 
greater consideration in the selection of 
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men for the Air Corps than in any other 
branch of the service. Men entering the 
Air Corps are informed about the different 
courses and the nature of the work. If 
they have a high school education and 
their score on the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test is at the soth percentile or above, 
they may choose the technical school they 
wish to attend. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests are used to verify the wisdom of 
a man’s choice. Only when the odds are 
hopelessly against success in his chosen 
school is he encouraged to make a different 
choice. 

The Signal Corps uses a radio operator's 
test battery in its selection of men for 
training. The battery correlates highly 
with success in this work. Other factors 
are also considered in the selection of these 
men. 

One of the most interesting Army tests, 
although used on perhaps the smallest 
number of men is the Stereoscopic Vision 
Test. This test is given to prospective 
range finder or height finder operators and 
to certain groups of topographical drafts- 
men. Their performance on this test deter- 
mines whether or not they will be selected 
for training. 

Other tests are being developed by the 
Personnel Procedures Section of the Ad- 
jutant General's Office to be used in the ap- 
praisal of military personnel when their 
validity and reliability have been estab- 
lished. Above all instruments, should be 
mentioned the Soldier's Qualification Card 
which parallels in many ways the cumu- 
lative record forms used by counselors in 
the more progressive school systems 
throughout the country. 


OCCUPATIONS 


SoLp1ER’s QUALIFICATION CaRD 

This card also resembles the application 
card used by the Public Employment 
Offices. It follows the soldier throughout 
his military career, and is finally used by 
the U. S. Employment Services in helping 
him make his post-war adjustment to a 
civilian occupation. On it are recorded, 
in addition to the information gained from 
the interview at the Reception Center, 
scores of various tests, records of achieve- 
ment at special schools to which he may be 
sent, and a history of the organizations 
and duty to which he is assigned. Periodi- 
cally a rating of the soldier's efficiency is 
made by his superiors, and recorded on his 
Qualification Card. Special skills and 
abilities which the soldier acquires as the 
result of his military training are also re- 
corded, so that a complete estimate of his 
assets and liabilities is available to his 
commanding officer whenever it is needed. 

The Qualification Card is bordered with 
holes, under which are code numbers. 
These are used to select cards of men who 
possess special characteristics, by means of 
the McBee Selector. Thus a rare combina- 
tion of abilities possessed by perhaps only 
one or two persons in a regiment can be 
singled out from five or ten thousand cards 
with amazing ease. The value of such a 
device is obvious since we are constantly 
attempting to fit large numbers of men to 
large numbers of jobs. 

This matching of men and jobs will face 
us when the war is over. It is hoped that 
the instruments of appraisal used in the 
Army will expedite the occupational ad- 
justment of the men when they are re- 
turned to civilian life. 
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A Problem of Vocational Guidance Solved 


OR THE PAST generation vocational 
| gotthee: de have deplored the fact that 
the aspirations of youth have been unduly 
fixed on white collar jobs. The chief fac- 
tor in this fixation has been the social 
pressures that impelled youth to seek 
“nice office jobs."’ Parents say they don’t 
want their sons and daughters to work as 
hard as they did. Teachers tend to look 
down on manual workers. Added to the 
social pressures is an economic factor. 
Youth have the general idea that white 
collar jobs pay more than “‘blue collar’’ 
jobs. 

Wich the onset of the war activity, how- 
ever, a new era has dawned. The manual 
worker is being elevated to the position of 
key man in our national defense. The 
consequences of the change are presented 
by J. George Frederick in an article in 
Trained Men, No. 1, 1942, entitled ‘* ‘Blue 
Collar Men’ to the Front."” Mr. Frederick 
asserts: ‘‘1941 authentically ends the 
‘white collar’ era, and begins the ‘blue 
collar’ era. The ‘blue collar’ skilled man- 
ual worker, the mechanic, today ranks 
definitely on a par with any ‘white collar’ 
clerical worker; indeed, in our present 
grave emergency he ranks even above the 
white collar man. 

“This shift from ‘white collar’ to ‘blue’ 
has long been overdue. The glorification 


‘ of the white collar job began in our simpler 


days when the population was moving in 
off the farm, and when industrial jobs were 
crude and semi-skilled. Then it seemed to 
millions of ambitious young men that they 
should aim for a ‘nice job in the office,’* 


where they could wear dress-up clothes, 
keep hands clean, remain ‘gentlemen,’ 
and be in line for promotion to executive 
jobs. Those who were not white collar 
men were regarded as definitely on a 
lower social level, both less educated, less 
competent and less promising in future; 
also lower in earnings.” 

“The tables are now rather bewilder- 
ingly turned! The blue collar man is to- 
day’s hero, not only because of our na- 
tional emergency and scarcity of skilled 
labor, but also because technology has for 
some time been raising both the standards 
of personality and education, and the earn- 
ings of the skilled worker. The man who 
has been elevated to the presidency of an 
industrial concern (as in the case of 
Chrysler, Grace, Knudsen, Keller, and 
others) has often been nowadays so very 
significantly, not the man who was book- 
keeper, office manager, or other white- 
collar-job man, but one who rose from the 
blue collar factory worker or production 
engineering ranks. This has called for an 
outlook on life, as a blue collar man, quite 
as distinctively definite as once was the 
white collar man’s.” 

This change in status of blue collar 
worker is a welcome boon to the voca- 
tional counselor who has always preached 
that all occupations are equally honorable. 
Now he can show that the blue collar jobs 
are socially on a par with the white collar 
jobs. He should also assemble figures 
showing that the blue collar jobs are 
equally desirable from the economic point 

(Please turn to page 558) 














To Our Western Colleagues 


HOSE OF us who were privileged to attend the Convention in San Francisco 

were fortunate indeed. The meetings, we are happy to report, were a 
great success. Attendance was highly satisfactory. No bombs were dropped. 
We did have one practice blackout and we found that life there goes on with 
much the same regard for the uncertainty of the times as in our Eastern sea- 
board cities. 

It was unfortunate that so few from the East were able to attend, for the 
program was outstanding. We all are truly appreciative of the work of our 
Program Chairman who labored tirelessly for many months in its prepara- 
tion. Cooperating with Dr. Bennett were many others, both from the San 
Francisco area and from other parts of the West Coast, who helped make this 
Convention one that we will long remember. 

For those of us who were making our first trip to the Pacific Coast, there 
are many pleasant memories. There is the climate, but also the unique 
topography, and particularly the steepness of the hill on which our Conven- 
tion headquarters were located. Nob Hill is most appropriately named. 
Powerful automobiles and cable cars take passengers to the summit. The 
panoramic view from the lounge atop the Mark Hopkins on a starlit night 
lingers in memory. 

But I must not leave the impression that the mere physical setting of our 
meetings was of primary importance. In one case, to be sure, it proved 
distracting. The Friday luncheon was served with a huge swimming pool 
as the center piece. In the pool splashed some very attractive young ladies. 
Your past President, acting as presiding officer, entirely neglected to present 
the toastmaster, and proceeded to perform that function himself! 

The meetings were challenging and inspiring. To have heard Dr. Terman 
was in itself worth the trip. Dr. Studebaker outdid himself—to continue 
would overlap the running account which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

It is appropriate, however, to climax this tribute to the Convention by 
reference to the whole-hearted friendliness and the real warmth of the hospi- 
tality which evidently flourishes in the mild climate west of the Rockies. 
We realize that behind all the smooth functioning of the Convention there 
was much hard work faithfully performed without thought of commenda- 
tion. 

I am sure that I speak for the officers, trustees, and NVGA members in ex- 
tending to those who entertained us our sincere appreciation for their efforts. 
We are very glad that we did not falter in our plans to hold the Convention 
on the West Coast. 

With appreciation, 
Grorce E. HutcHerson 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 


T= YEAR with public attention focused 

upon military effort, the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association at its 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention ac- 
cented the theme, ‘Arming the Vocational 
Counselor for War Service."’ 

For the deliberations concerning the ser- 
vices which vocational counselors must 
render during this emergency, no setting 
could have been more dramatic than San 
Francisco—trains arriving late and 
“blacked out,"’ the ferry crossing the bay 
with dimmed lights, a strike and picket 
line facing the Convention hotel, a twenty- 
one minute air raid alert during the first 
joint evening session, and men in uniform 
on many of the programs. 

A rich array of outstanding speakers was 
assembled by Margaret Bennett and her 
Program Committee which included in 
most meetings representatives of educa- 
tion, employment, industry, social service, 
and other community service. The collo- 
quium participants, interlocutors, con- 
sultants, discussants, and chairmen num- 
bered 355 on the final Convention Program 
of 62 open meetings. Although the atten- 
dance was lower than last year, the 292 
registrants from 22 states and 2 Canadian 


‘provinces were unusually intent on securing 


up-to-date information, new ideas, new 
perspectives, and renewed inspiration from 
the many and varied programs, February 
18-20. 


Although registration officially opened ~ 


the Convention Wednesday morning, many 
officers, trustees, committee chairmen, and 
delegates arrived on Tuesday. That eve- 
ning they were entertained at a Chinese 
dinner by the members of the Northern 
California Branch. This was followed by 
the Trustees Meeting for the transaction of 
pre-convention business. 

Wednesday, designated Council Day, 
was devoted to joint sessions of the twelve 
affiliated organizations of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
(For an account of these sessions, see page 
541 of this issue.) 

Needless to say, the following overview 
does not present the complete proceedings 
of the Convention and but little more than 
the keynotes. Several papers are printed 
in this issue; others may appear in forth- 
coming issues. 

Under the chairmanship of President 
Hutcherson, the NVGA _ Convention 
opened Thursday with a colloquium! de- 
voted to the theme, Contribution of Voca- 
tional Guidance to the Conservation of 
Human Resources. This session, as ex- 
plained by the interlocutor, Harry D. 
Kitson, was intended to chart the ground 
to be explored in later sessions. The prob- 
lems to be considered were three: Helping 
youth to prepare for participation in war 


1 For names of participants in colloquia, panel dis- 
cussions, etc., the reader may turn to the complete 
program, February, 1942, Occupations, pp. 357-371. 
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service; giving wise counsel about the 
current demands and opportunities in civil- 
ian occupations; occupational conditions 
after the war. 

From one point of view, the armed ser- 
vices may be regarded as an agglomeration 
of occupations. Dr. Bingham said he 
knew of 2,000 civilian occupations prac- 
ticed by enlisted men in the Army. Speci- 
fications for these have been prepared by 
the Occupational Research Section of the 
U.S. Employment Service. Major Winch 
said that the Occupational Dictionary is used 
by enlisted officers and the Dictionary 
code numbers are used on the induction 
papers of every man. 

Several speakers urged that youth should 
be advised to stay in school as long as pos- 
sible—not leave to volunteer for service. 
Some high school youth might well point 
their present studies toward preparation 
for technical services. For example, 
courses in shop work would give high 
school youth a valuable background for 
service in a mechanized Army and Navy. 

Attention was called to the many voca- 
tional curricula offered by Army and Navy. 
It was suggested that each counselor 
should have a list of such curricula, which 
would be used as college catalogues are 
used. 

The need for advising adults about oc- 
cupational needs and opportunities in es- 
sential war industries was also cited. Mr. 
Bjornaraa noted that several million 
workers in non-essential industries would 
have to be shifted to essential occupations. 
This involves a huge problem of vocational 
guidance, vocational selection, and voca- 
tional training. 

The problems of immediate concern were 
so pressing that the members of the collo- 
quium declined to prophesy regarding 
post-war conditions. They did feel that 
our methods of training for the occupations 
would probably be revised. There may be 
more night and extension classes and short 
cuts to learning. 

Through the careful planning of the 
Program Committee a number of repre- 
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sentatives of the armed forces were present 
and participated in this and other sessions 
of the Convention. Representatives in 
attendance were: Walter V. Bingham and 
Captain Creighton E. Hays, AGD, Per- 
sonnel Consultant, Fourth Army Head- 
quarters, of the Army; Captain E. P. 
Short of the Navy; Major Clayton du 
Bosque of the Air Corps; Major John S. 
Winch of the Marine Corps; and Colonel 
John W. Andrews of the Selective Service. 

At the close of the colloquium the dele- 
gates scattered to sectional meetings where 
they continued the discussion. 

A general luncheon session was held 
around the luxurious swimming pool of 
the Fairmont Hotel. Commissioner Studa- 
baker pushed the thinking of delegates 
farther with his address (see page 487 of 
this issue). Colonel John Andrews listed 
occupational specialists that are greatly in 
demand in the armed forces: electric- 
welders, steamfitters, boiler makers, elec- 
tricians, statisticians, personnel specialists; 
also non-military specialists such as teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture and shop- 
work. 


Assembling Information about 
Occupations 


Opportunities in defense industries were 
presented by J. Kadushin, Supervisor of 
Engineering Training, Lockheed-Vega Air- 
craft Corporation. Regarding technical 
work, he said: ‘‘From the highly trained 
and experienced design engineer to the 
fledgling junior detailer, the opportunity 
for work, advancement, and accomplish- 
ment are on a hitherto unknown scale.”’ 
Discussing the opportunities for this work 
in the post-war period, he declared: 


If we in this country would fulfill our 
duties to the rest of the nations, after 
peace has been accomplished, we will 
find ourselves in the position of supply- 
ing 400,000,000 Chimese, 300,000,000 
Indians, and many millions of South 
Americans with mechanical equipment 
for their every-day use. One result of 
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the men struggle is bound to be the 
familiarization of this vast multitude of 
~ g with mechanical contrivances. 

e will have the people, skill, and 
means for manufacturing these products. 
By intelligently and far-sightedly plan- 
ning our industrial progress after the war 
the skills and abilities developed for 
the present production effort will be 
utilized for nation-wide prosperity after 
peace has been won. 


“Opportunities for Women in Defense 


Industries’’ was reported upon by Louise 
May Snyder, who was recently employed 
for special study of women in aviation pro- 
duction by Douglas Aircraft Corporation. 
She said: 


Predictions are that more and more 
women's brains and brawn will be 
needed to produce defense tools. . . . To 
secure the twenty industrial soldiers be- 
hind each one in the armed services 
needed in this streamlined war, soldier- 
ettes will be indispensable. . . . 


Studies of women’s place in direct 
production have estimated that from 25 
per cent to 75 per cent of the jobs in most 

lants oll - carried on by women. 
n England, three-fourths of the per- 
sonnel of many defense industries are 
women. . . 


Electrical bench work is exactly fitted 
towomen. Filing, burring, and buffing, 
all types of instrument making, spot- 
welding, aluminum welding, banding, 
capping, stamping on lines and con- 
duits, drill press operating, punch press 
operating, light operations on kick press, 
loading racks for heat treating, doping 
and painting, taping, making stencils, 
all riveting and sub-assembly work 
which does not entail too much reaching 
—all these production jobs can easily 
be accomplished by women. 


First choice of most personnel officers 
for production work in defense industry 
is the woman with factory experience. 
Jobs in the production of cutlery and 
edge tools, hardware, tinware, wire 
work, electrical machinery and appara- 
tus, typewriters, sewing machines, 
clocks, watches and time-recorded de-* 


vices, instruments, gas and electric fix- 
tures, stamped ware, shell and shell 

arts, and other metal products, will 
Laat a useful background. 

Office workers are needed for almost 
every indirect and direct production de- 
partment in aviation factories. Up to 
now, men have usually been preferred. . . 
The trend of the times is changing these 
prejudices. Many supervisors confided 
to me that they were realizing that wo- 
men’s traditional attention to detail 
was greatly needed. 


Percy E. Davidson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, catalogued the 
following obstructions which prevent a 
broader spread of occupational distribu- 
tion of labor on the upper rungs of the 
occupational ladder: 


Lack of ambition and cultural resources 
within the family for higher educa- 
tion and advanced training, due 
largely to inherited lethargy, and 
ignorance of the practical gains these 
would bring. 

Lack of knowledge of the nature of 
the occupational structure and the 
ways in which upgrading of labor is 
achieved. 

Lack of sufficient and adequate guidance 
and counseling for individuals so that 
they may ae the best use of their 
abilities. 

Lack of an adequate formal schooling 
necessary to preparation for any up- 
grading of consequence. Particularly, 
the lack of accessible systematic train- 
ing for entrance to the higher occupa- 
tions. 

The cost of either general or vocational 
schooling in relation to the dis:ribu- 
tion of family income, and the failure 
of society to provide such costs to 
capable, impecunious youths. 

The inaccessibility of credit for invest- 
ment in higher or technical training. 
Institutional ‘‘bortlenecks,’’ such as the 
lack of equipment and teaching facili- 
ties for training physicians, which 
limit the number of qualified appli- 

cants for higher training. 

Arbitrary limitations to entrance to the 
skilled trades and superior occupations 
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which are not an essential part of the 
selection and training of competent 
workers at these levels. 

Misuse of state certification systems, 
examinations, etc., required for ad- 
mission to practice of many profes- 
sions, semi-professions, and other oc- 
cupations presumed especially to af- 
fect the — welfare. 

Misapplied efforts at individual upgrad- 
ing due to lack of available fe tm 
tion and direction, so strikingly illus- 
trated in the high rate of business mor- 
tality. 


Occupational Research 


To members of the Occupational Re- 
search Section, the Annual Convention 
means a time (1) to become informed of the 
latest techniques in occupational research 
and (2) to hear committee reports and to 
plan for the coming year. This section had 
arranged six programs at the Convention. 

For the latest developments in occupa- 
tional research, members of NVGA look 
to two government bureaus, the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service of which Carroll L. 
Shartle is the chief, and the Occupational 
Outlook Division of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which is headed by Emmet H. 
Welch.? These two men, with Percy E. 
Davidson of Stanford University; A. F. 
Hinrichs,* Acting Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics; and Barry Casper,* Occupa- 
tional Analyst, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, participated in fruit- 
ful discussions of occupational trends and 
national planning and utilizing the results 
of occupational research. Mr. Shartle re- 
ported the publication of three occupa- 
tional helps: Part IV of the Dictionary of 
Occupations; a supplement to the Dictionary, 
containing titles of some 1,600 additional 
occupations; and a list of occupations for 
women in defense industries, containing 
about 3,000 titles. 

An innovation was a meeting planned by 





® See pp. 517-518, this issue of Occupations. 
3 See pp. 499-505. 
* See pp. 509-513. 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Chief, School and 
Children’s Library Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, at which coun- 
selors and librarians discussed vocational 
guidance through the library. C. Gilbert 
Wrenn sketched the plan of the St. Paul 
Public Library, which includes the ser- 
vices of a trained counselor. (See Oc- 
cupations, March, 1941, page 447.) Jessie 
E. Boyd, Librarian, University High 
School, Oakland, California; and Hope L. 
Potter, Librarian, High School, South 
Pasadena, California, gave practical sug- 
gestions for school libraries. 

Two luncheons were combined under the 
leadership of Archie M. Turrell, Associate 
Dean of Guidance, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege. Five-minute talks were given by 
Leland L. Medsker, Mildred Batchelder, 
Florence E. Clark, and Clifford Froehlich 
on various phases of occupational informa- 
tion: collection, use, and standards. 

The breakfast business meeting, well 
attended despite nine parallel programs, 
conducted by Emily G. Palmer of the 
University of California at Berkeley, in the 
absence of Mary J. Drucker, Section Chair- 
man, received the reports from the Chair- 
man of the Section and from the following 
committees: census (Clara Menger), pub- 
lishers (Florence E. Clark), editorial 
(Frederick Seamster), occupational out- 
look (Robert Hoppock), and filing (Wilbur 
Hanawalt). The Section accepted the re- 
port of the nominating committee which 
recommended the following names be sent 
to the Board of Trustees for appointment 
for the year 1942-1943: Mary J. Drucker, 
Chairman of the Section; Marguerite W. 
Zapoleon, Vice-Chairman of the Section. 

It was agreed that a request be sent to 
the Board of Trustees that the two sets of 
standards prepared by the Section, ‘The 
Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupa- 
tional Monograph”’ and the ‘‘Content of a 
Good Occupational Monograph—The 
Basic Outline,’’ be reproduced for sale to 
publishers of occupational information and 
to members of college classes who are pre- 
paring to be counselors. The Business 
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Meeting recommended that the filing com- 
mittee of the Section proceed with a pam- 
phlet which would summarize and evalu- 
ate the various systems of filing occupa- 
tional material. The use of ‘‘pieces of re- 
search studies or articles without the 
original source being given’’ was discussed 
and the meeting recommended that the 
Section call any such instance to the atten- 
tion of the author. Further work with the 
Census Bureau was recommended to ob- 
tain occupational information for smaller 
geographical units. 


Disseminating Occupational 
Information 


E. G. Williamson of the University of 
Minnesota discussed methods of giving 
occupational information. He mentioned 
five points at which the imparting of in- 
formation about occupations shows its 
greatest weaknesses: 


The assumption that our efforts are 
valid and can be accepted as adequate. 
The assumption that youth can make 
valid educational-vocational choices 
by means of introspective self-analysis. 
The assumption that the teaching of oc- 
cupations should center about occupa- 
tional information per se. 
The belief that the student with the 
eatest amount of occupational in- 
ormation makes the best vocational 
choices. 
The assumption that successful class- 
room competition is evidence of opti- 
mal educational-vocational planning. 


Visual aids were discussed by Anna V. 
Dorris, San Francisco State College, who 
said they are most valuable helps to teach- 
ing when well chosen as to quality and 
content and introduced into the teaching 
situation ‘‘at the psychological time when 


the need is felt to stimulate interest in new 


subject matter, to answer definite ques- 
tions, to solve problems or possibly to re- 
view a series of lessons or experiences in a 
concrete, connected way.”’ 

For the presentation of a ‘Panorama of 
Specific Techniques,’’ by Gertrude For- 
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rester, West Bend, Wis., Public Schools, 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel “‘Room of the 
Dons” was encircled by strips of beaver 
board (ordinarily used for ‘*blackouts’’), 
covered with fifty photographs illustrat- 
ing fifteen techniques of presenting infor- 
mation about occupations. 

Procedures for evaluation of group ac- 
tivities in junior high schools were dis- 
cussed by Georgia May Sachs, Research 
Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools. She 
explained the difficulties involved, formu- 
lated certain basic principles, and listed 
several techniques of evaluation. 


Suggestions from Industry 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, The California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, and the Personnel Re- 
search Federation sponsored a collogium 
entitled, ‘““The Employer and Employee 
Look at Vocational Guidance.’’ R. E. 
Fisher, Vice-President, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, emphatically endorsed 
vocational guidance: 


War-time production problems only 
emphasize the extreme need for voca- 
tional guidance today. . . . Competition 
and the laws of economics are such that 
the employer cannot afford to train em- 
ployees for work to which they are not 
suited. . . . Improperly oriented em- 
ployees are seldom producers. In fact, 
it is surprising how little attention has 
been paid to vocational guidance by 
employers and the public as a whole, in 
view of the fact that improperly oriented 
employees actually add materially to the 
cost of doing business and thus to the 
eee paid by the customer pub- 
er 

The employee approves of vocational 
guidance because he is happiest and 
makes the best living when pe work 
he is most suited for. . . . 

Everyone in industry has been im- 
pressed with the helplessness of the 
average youth seeking his first job. 
Schools could do a very real service in 
showing a youth how to go about get- 
ting a job for which he might be fitted. 
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Employers would be most happy to co- 
operate with vocational counselors in 
seeing that more of this type of training 
was given to our young people. .. . 

It is estimated that American industry 
spends more than $12,000,000 annually 
in finding and selecting men for jobs. . . . 

The three R's give basic academic 
training on a well-organized basis but 
vocational guidance is a necessary link 
which can fit our youth to take their 
aie od prc in life and make them happy 
satisfied workers rather than cynics... . 
Vocational counselors should be urged 
to take full advantage of the coopera- 
tion which may be given by employers 
in order that they may be better able to 
serve their students. 


A. C. Moorhead, General Manager, 
Employment Relations and Personnel De- 
partment, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, described the planned induction 
program, rating plan, and ‘‘on-the-job”’ 
training to increase operating efficiency 
and promote job satisfaction. 

Robert D. Gray, Director of Industrial 
Relations, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, declared that vocational guidance 
cannot be any better than the information 
on which the guidance is based. He recom- 
mended that counselors organize the facts 
which they need and which could be se- 
cured from either the employer or the 
union to stimulate industry to give greater 
consideration to the aptitudes and quali- 
ties required for certain jobs. 

That counselors should supplement their 
study of occupations with first-hand know!- 
edge and work experience in industrial 
and business establishments, was recom- 
mended by Albert T. Helbing, Assistant 
Director of Education, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, so “‘they can practice their 
arts with the best of tools.’ How can they 
get this experience? 


During the summer of 1941 the Lock- 
heed and Vega Corporations sent invita- 
tions to selected vocational instructors 
to work in production departments. 
The theory underlying this experiment 
was that these advisers of potential air- 


craft workers could give more practical 

advice and that they could incorporate 

some realism into the shop and related 

courses. Supplementary training on 

company organization, policies, and em- 
loyment procedures was given after 
ours. 

What motives prompted the instruc- 
tors in this summer time work program 
isnot known. Whatever their motives, 
they took back to their respective school 
communities up-to-date knowledge of 
aircraft jobs and company practices. 

There is no assurance that Lockheed 
and Vega will again follow this practice 
formally. That it is desirable is beyond 
question. More companies could afford 
to do this and then the lineup at the 
wailing wall bemoaning what's wrong 
with our educational system would be 
shorter. Short tours of duty in a num- 
ber of industries, with or without pay, 
would help the counselor. It would give 
life and substance to his work. If he 
could then get a similar chance to work 
as interviewer in a metropolitan public 
employment office and could do the same 
in an industrial personnel department, 
his experience would be well rounded. 
If he could top this off with service (even 
as an observer) on a labor relations com- 
mittee, the whole tone of vocational and 
educational counseling would improve 
His tours of duty would be both broad- 
ening and recreational. He would know 
jobs, occupational trends, and the actual 
working environment of modern indus- 
try. In this way he could really assist 
our young people to choose their voca- 
tional line on the basis of a full knowl- 
edge of skills, aptitudes, interests, job 
trends, and job knowledge. 


David F. Jackey, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, dealt with the seri- 
ous need for leaders in industry and pro- 
posed a plan for their selection and train- 
ing. 

Paul Eliel, Director, Division of Indus- 
trial Relations, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, stressed new 
techniques of business administration in 
the training of future business leaders for 
the defense program: 
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War is a period of enormous technical 
advance, since the side that fails so to 
advance is courting inevitable defeat. 
Many of the technical discoveries made 
will contribute materially to the benefit 
of the civilian population once peace is 
established. . . . 

As the exigencies of the war program 
have been borne in on business men, 
responsibility for the making of import- 
ant decisions has been delegated more 
and more to younger men in the organi- 
zation. . . . For the fancifully inclined it 
might be worth while to speculate on 
the possibility of devising what might 
be called an ‘‘Executive Quotient’’ 
which would measure, for these young 
men, the relationships of their business 
precocity or advancement as compared 
to the average, just as the Intelligent 
Quotient is presumed to measure the re- 
lationship of mental age to chrono- 
logical age... . 

Vital contribution should consist in 
aiding the student to engage in original 
thinking and original approaches, wher- 
ever that is possible, rather than to wor- 
ship blindly the successful methods of 
the past. To subject these to the most 
critical analysis in the light of the prob- 
able future course of business is the uni- 
versal obligation of those giving instruc- 
tion in collegiate schools of business, 
or those having contact with those 
entering business. The skill and ability, 
the intelligence and imagination with 
which young business men are guided, 
selected, a trained may contribute 
materially to a continuation of the capi- 
talistic form of business organization, 
which, it still appears, holds out the 
greatest promise for maximum produc- 
tion of the goods and services that are 
the index of the standard of living. 


To obtain the views of representatives of 
labor, D. J. Haggerty, President, California 
State Federation of Labor; Ken Hunter, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
San Francisco; and Phylis Haley, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
were invited to participate. In describing 
the functions of ‘“The Labor Union as a 


the union represents a voluntary, purposive 
group formed for special purposes and ris- 
ing out of homogeneous interests, enabling 
large groups of people to act in unity. She 
declared that workers join a union not 
only because it can help to guarantee them 
the right kind of job and desirable condi- 
tions, but because “‘they wish satisfactory 
social relationships, knowledge of them- 
selves and others, their work, aesthetic 
appreciation, knowledge of the world. 
The union may bring this richness to many 
lives. . . . The union's province lies beyond 
the boundaries of wages, and working con- 
ditions, and includes the territories of re- 
creational, cultural, civic, and academic 
activities in the name of self-improvement 


of members.”’ 


Appraisal of the Individual 


Captain Creighton E. Hays,® Personnel 
Consultant, Fourth Army Headquarters, 
described the instruments of appraisal 
used by the Army to utilize the interests, 
special abilities, and capacities of the 
young men called to military service. 

Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psychologist, 
Adjutant General's Office, discussed per- 
sonnel procedures, a description of which 
will appear in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

‘‘Helping Youth to Indentify Their Own 
Strengths and Weaknesses and to Plan 
Accordingly’’ was the title of a thought- 
provoking paper read by Maurice E. 
Troyer, Associate in Evaluation, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. For develop- 
ing the real motivation necessary to in- 
telligent self-direction, he claimed: 


Genuine interest on the part of the 
student in what he now is and can rea- 
sonably hope to be is an essential ingre- 
dient of effective guidance and counseling. 
Inventories and diagnoses of interests, 
attitudes, abilities, and skills are of 
questionable validity without genuine 
interest and purpose. Even the most 
complete and valid cumulative record or 
case history is of little worth unless the 


Guidance Agency,"’ Miss Haley said that * § See pp. 519-520, this issue. 
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student is seeking to improve his bases 
for making decisions for the present and 
future... . 

A student cannot assume major re- 
sponsibility for identifying his own 
strengths and weaknesses unless it is in 
relation to goals and competencies that 
are clear vot meaningful tohim. Vicari- 
ous experiences have limited value as a 
hotbed for emerging life goals. Real 
field experiences are needed. Evaluative 
procedures developed largely on the as- 
sumption that superiors appraise sub- 
ordinates—work on them rather than 
with them—will need revision. Re- 
sources of the institution must be un- 
frozen and further developed in order 
that comprehensive educational and vo- 
cational needs may be met through inte- 
grating rather than confusing experi- 
ences. The teacher education function 
of the guidance and counseling staff will 
become increasingly important. . . . 

Except for a few students who have 
full security because of outstanding 
ability, the general attitude toward evalu- 
ative activities is one of fear, bore- 
dom, disinterest, disgust, ‘beating the 
game,"’ or getting over the hurdle. It is 
unlikely that such practices will give 
the evaluated a desirable feeling of 
adequacy, security, dignity, and worth. 
They violate the democratic principle of 
respect for the individual. They de- 
crease loyalty to ideals of honesty, fair- 
mindedness, and the scientific spirit. 
They do not safeguard the integrity of 
the pupil and free him to seek earnestly 
to grow to his full stature. 


A discussion of ‘“The Use of Interest 
Inventories in a Vocational Guidance 
Program"’ by Alfred S. Lewerenz, Super- 
visor, Educational Research and Guidance 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools, con- 
cluded that only those interests should be 
made a matter of record that are evidenced 
by physical participation on the part of the 
student. ‘‘Before the student finally can 
choose his career accurately, he will need 
to have done considerable matching of his 
own capacities with job analyses in likely 
fields of employment. . . . Home hobbies, 
leisure time recreation, and extra-curricu- 


lar activities throw light on what are 
actual or participating concerns of the in- 
dividual.”’ 

Significant data were presented on ‘‘Re- 
search in Techniques of Appraising Inter- 
ests’’ by Edward K. Strong, Jr., Professor 
of Psychology, Stanford University. ‘A 
Technique for Validating Employment 
Tests’’ was outlined by Chester Banachow- 
ski, U. S. Employment Service, Los 
Angeles. 

Scientific aids in the selection of workers 
was the theme treated by A. R. Murray, 
Personnel Director, Owens Illinois Pacific 
Coast Company, Los Angeles. Citing a 
complete job description of a taping ma- 
chine table server, Mr. Murray said: 


Among the scientific aids which I feel 
are a great help for the proper selection 
and placement in industry is the job 
analysis, in which case the employer 
completely analyzes the work in his 
place of employment. This consists of 
breaking down jobs, first by degree of 
skill required to perform the job; then 
general nature of the work; duties and 
responsibilities assigned to the job; the 
condition under which the worker must 
work; the opportunities for promotion; 
and, finally, the social surroundings or 
general environment. From a complete 
analysis of these factors, it is then pos- 
sible to determine the general qualifica- 
tions which the worker, to be placed on 
that job, should necessarily have. Also 
the amount of remuneration that could 
be paid for that type of work as compared 
to varying degrees of skill in other jobs. 


Concluding a description of the testing 
program in the form of an intelligence test, 
skill test, trade test, and personality rat- 
ing, he recommended a pre-job instruction 
program for a worker in a new situation: 


The new employee is introduced to his 
work for several days in a classroom; he 
is given a complete understanding of the 
walicien regarding the company. He is 
told about company programs such as 
group insurance, medical attention, 
safety, the history of the company, and 
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social and recreation program. He is 
given a talk on the company’s products 
and the production process, the uses, and 
company customers. He is then given 
instructions on the specific job he is 
oing to perform, actual training in the 
Jecatle of the job by persons with whom 
he is going to work. After this brief 
session, the new employee has a fairly 
ood idea of the job, his duties, and his 
llewstedens. He has had a chance to 
think and accumulate details that will 
be assigned to him; his relationship 
with the supervisor is made much more 
pleasant than having to learn all the 
workings of the job under the pressure 
of production. In short, he has been 
“eased” into his new surroundings— 
his interest in the work is stimulated, 
and he has been made to feel that he is 
wanted on the job. 


For ‘‘Helping Teachers to Appraise In- 
terests and Abilities of Pupils,’” H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, vocational counselor of San Diego 
City Schools, recommended charts indicat- 
ing interrelationships of school subjects 
and careers, class personnel cards, rating 
scales, individual interrelations of tests 
and marks, and the encouragement of ex- 
tensive reading in the secondary school. 
His twin brother, J. W. McDaniel, dis- 
cussed a program on behalf of prospective 
junior college students, in effect at Bakers- 
field, California, Junior College. 

The value of work experience and co- 
operative enterprises in school and industry 
in appraising individual strengths and 
weaknesses was considered in papers pre- 
pared by Edward Stoy, NYA of California; 
C. T. Reid, Douglas Aircraft Company; 
and Leo Smith, Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. 

Summarizing ‘“Techniques of the Inter- 
view,"’ Jean Walker Macfarlane, Institute 
of Child Welfare Guidance Study, Univer- 


sity of California at Berkeley, made a state- 


ment about what she considered more im- 
portant than techniques: 


The real essential to good interview- 
ing is the interviewer. He must have | 
real human warmth, the capacity to ob- 


serve, a sense of humor, an appreciation 
of the infinite variety of defenses that we 
build up to protect ourselves not only 
from others - from ourselves, an ex- 
perience with a wide array of cultural 
mores, and a real respect for the sense 
of privacy and the need for self-esteem 
in any client. No technique devisable 
will compensate for a lack of these quali- 
ties in an interviewer. 


Placement 


The ratio between the labor supply and 
wartime needs was treated by Dreng 
Bjornaraa, Supervisor, Educational and 
Training Relations, U. S. Employment 
Service. Stressing the need for coordina- 
tion of vocational counseling and place- 
ment, he stated that it is the task of vo- 
cational guidance to make certain that 
every individual is doing the job in which 
he can contribute most toward winning 
the war. He said, in part: 


Ten million more workers than are 
now engaged in war pseenee will be 
needed by the end of this year to meet 
presently established schedules. . . . We 
must supply these workers at the same 
time that our Army draws upon the man 
power of the nation for several million 
additional soldiers and sailors. There 
is a tremendous personnel problem which 
faces the nation at war in these days of 
mechanized conflict. | Who should 
mount a tank and who should mount a 
tractor? Who should man a turret gun 
and who should man a turret lathe? 
Where can John Doe and Richard Roe 
best serve?—as fighters or as farmers?— 
in factory or in field? And if in the fac- 
tory, at what sort of job?. .. . 

It is upon vocational counselors that 
much of the burden rests for the rapid 
assignment of these workers to the 
places where they can best contribute to 
the war effort. . . . It is important that 
placements be made only after considera- 
tion of both the need for maximum war 

roduction and the individual's satis- 
olan with his work... . 

Employment counseling is “‘the proc- 
ess whereby the employment possibili- 
ties and potentialities of the individual 
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applicant are related to local or prevail- 
ing occupational requirements and con- 
ditions, so that the applicant is assisted 
in making a practical occupational 
choice and the employment office is pro- 
vided with a realistic basis for selection 
and referral. 


Mr. Bjornaraa discussed the elements of 
a sound placement program, described the 
coordination of the U. S. Employment 
Service and the U. S. Office of Education 
in the Defense Training Program, and out- 
lined the program of the local employment 
offices. 

Descriptions of current practices in 
placement procedures were given in sev- 
eral meetings, with the following among 
the participants: 


Eugene Dils, Seattle Public Schools; E. 
L. Kerchner, Junior Placement Service, 
Chicago; Warren K. Layton, Detroit 
Public Schools; Sam Lee, Oriental 
Division, U. $. Employment Service, 
San Francisco; Winifred Quick, Junior 
Employment Service, Pasadena; C. C. 
Stewart, Pasadena Junior College; and 
Ralph G. Wadsworth, California State. 


Making People Employable 


A good attendance at this session, in 
spite of five competing sessions, suggested 
that in spite of an abundance of jobs, in- 
terest in successful job-getting techniques 
continues. 

Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, author of 
Manners in Business and Fitting Yourself for 
Business, stated that the high personality 
requirements for office employees origi- 
nated when there were many more appli- 
cants than jobs and employers could de- 
mand the well-nigh impossible. Now, in 
spite of a marked scarcity of trained work- 
ers available, employers are loath to lower 
their standards. 

Interpreting the employer's personality 
requirements for office workers, Mrs. Mac- 
Gibbon explained that actually he asked 
for total personality—attractive outer ap- 
pearance; satisfactory background and 
character, supposedly resulting from de- 


sirable heredity and environment; and the 
ability to make adjustments to others. 

In discussing whether the schools can 
make students more employable by giving 
courses in Personality Development, Mrs. 
MacGibbon outlined three types of courses 
now being given by some high schools and 
private business schools. She favored the 
courses teaching speech, posture, and cor- 
rect dress and grooming for the employ- 
ment interview, but she frowned upon the 
courses called ‘Personality and Charm,” 
suggesting that counselors could render 
greater service in improving their stu- 
dents’ personality quotients by urging them 
to be themselves—thus identifying personal- 
ity with individuality. 

R. G. Felljstrom, Manager, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Salinas, California, ex- 
plained in detail the work done in San 
Jose, California. Entitled ‘*Pick Your Job 
and Land It,"’ the plan follows closely 
that of the Man Marketing Clinic of New 
York City. The San Jose clinics included 
youth as well as experienced adults. Help 
was given them in analyzing their assets 
and in preparing portfolios for presenta- 
tion to prospective employers. Mr. Fellj- 
strom gave a summary of 455 question- 
naires sent to individuals who had parti- 
cipated, showing that 85 per cent of the 
applicants found positions by following 
the recommended techniques, 40 per cent 
received an increase, 91 per cent a better 
idea of their abilities, 93 per cent more 
confidence, and 98 per cent recommended 
this kind of training for high school 
seniors. 

Cameron Beck, former Employment 
Manager of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stated that he thought the quality em- 
ployers were seeking more than any other 
was willingness to work. Honesty in em- 
ployees was discussed under the question of 
whether the schools could teach honesty 
or employers succeed in ruling out appli- 
cants who falsified their application blanks. 
J. Evan Armstrong, President of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, speaking 
from the floor, suggested that in his opin- 
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ion the example set by the teacher was the 
strongest force in developing character in 
the student. 

The occupational adjustment of Japa- 
nese youth is of long standing but is made 
more acute by the war, according to 
Charles Kikuchi, graduate student, Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Kikuchi de- 
scribed a survey of Japanese youth in San 
Francisco, made in 1940-1941 under the 
auspices of the Junior Counseling Service 
of the NYA and the California State De- 
partment of Employment. 


Follow-up 


Marguerite Zapoleon reported on the 
one hundred community occupational sur- 
veys studied by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the preparation of “‘An Outline 
of Steps in a Community Occupational 
Survey.’’ These surveys were of the pano- 
ramic type, supplying a snapshot of the 
occupations in a community at a given 
time. More detailed information and 
samples of forms will be published next 
year and are now available in manuscript 
form. Royce Brewster, U. S. Office of 
Education, and George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Department of Education, reported 
on studies of school graduates and drop- 
outs, the latter summarizing some of the 
53 city and village school district follow- 
up studies in New York State, where the 
State Department of Education helped to 
organize a uniform plan and summarized 
the findings on a state-wide basis. Clar- 
ence W. Failor described Poughkeepsie’s 
participation in the New York State 
Follow-up Study. Information from 91 
per cent of the previous year’s graduates 
and dropouts was obtained at a cost per 
respondent of 10.2 cents. A class in soci- 
ology at Vassar College assisted in this 


‘study. Emily Palmer discussed the use of 


the occupational survey. 

Robert Hoppock, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, reported on a 
follow-up study of alumni from the De- 
partment of Guidance and Personnel Ad-* 


ministration of New York University. He 
recommended the procedure as having the 
advantages of ‘‘active pupil participation, 
live human interest, and the presentation 
of realistic, up-to-the-minute information 
about jobs."’ 


Preparation for Guidance Service 


The activities of the Section for the year 
were reported by the Chairman, Arthur 
J. Jones of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work concerning the preparation of 
the school counselor centered around (1) 
suggestions regarding the preparation and 
certification of the secondary school coun- 
selor with further suggestions regarding 
the preparation of the teacher and adminis- 
trator, and (2) an intensive case study in- 
vestigation into the functions and com- 
petencies of a selected list of counselors 
recommended as successful by at least two 
competent judges. 

Reprints of the suggestions formulated 
at the 1941 meeting were sent to counselors, 
supervisors, administrators, and college 
and university professors engaged in the 
training of counselors, with a request for 
criticisms and suggestions. In the light of 
these suggestions, a new set was drawn up, 
mimeographed, and distributed for addi- 
tional criticisms. This investigation is 
proceeding under the direct supervision of 
the Chairman and a committee of the 
graduate school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and is assisted materially by 
the members of the special committee. 

This report was followed by discussions 
of teachers’ preparation by Frederick C. 
Seamster, and In-Service Training, by 
Elizabeth Woods. 

There were many discussions of recent 
developments and practices in vocational 
guidance in a wide variety of institutions. 
For further details, please consult the com- 
plete program in February Occupations. 


Vocational Guidance of the 
Handicapped 


Vocational guidance of the handicapped 
was considered in a colloquium composed 
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of seven Californians and Edith S. Katz, 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
The group was well in agreement with the 
following statement taken from the manu- 
script of William Dohn, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia: 


In order that a complete, integrated 
program satisfying all the needs of this 
group be undertaken, it is necessary that 
a greatly expanded rehabilitation pro- 
gram be inaugurated. Within this pro- 
gram the following services should be 
rendered: 

1. Clinical service should be avail- 
able to these individuals the rest of their 
living days. This should include medi- 
cine, appliances, and treatment, to sus- 
tain the individual at his peak physical 
and mental capacity. 

2. Acomplete social service program 
must be available, rendering mainte- 
nance and economic aid during rehabilita- 
tion on a plane adequate to meet the 
various individual needs. 

3. A counseling service fully staffed 
to meet the various demands of this 
group in making a study of individual 
potentialities and vocational needs. 
Priority granted the rehabilitation ser- 
vice either by the government or by 
industry, to study and utilize various 
types of industrial opportunities in order 
to train and place individuals in normal 
commercial situations of long employ- 
ment duration. 

4. Full priority by industry and all 
public and private training facilities to 
equip these individuals at their fullest 
capacity for productive occupations. 


to serve as Convention Reporter. 
well known to many of our readers. 
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A Being well versed in the ways of conventions, Miss Forrester was asked by \ 
the Chairman of the Program Committee and by the Editor of this periodical, 
Miss Forrester's professional activities are 
In addition to her activities in voca- 
tional guidance in her home state, Wisconsin, she has served on numerous : 
committees of the National Association, as a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and College of the City of New York. 
She is author of the teacher's manual, ‘*Giving Information about Occupa- 
tions,’ as well as numerous articles of technical interest. 

Committee and the Editors are appreciative of her graphic report. - 
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5. Actual priority given applicants 
with disabilities for jobs within em- 
ployment services and industries. 

6. Federal, state, or county-spon- 
sored sheltered workshops, where in- 
dividuals with limited working hours 
are afforded an opportunity to make a 
partial livelihood. This would also offer 
an opportunity to train certain types of 
disabilities heretofore completely neg- 
lected. 

7. Educate the public to give priority 
to disabled individuals in certain small 
business ventures, such as cigar stands, 
repair shops, etc. 

8. Establish a nationally accepted 
priority program for the disabled after 
the emergency. 


The Banquet 





The Annual Banquet was preceded bya | 


social gathering around the Fairmont 
Plunge, where punch was served through 
the courtesy of the hotel management. 
Afterward the guests withdrew to the ad- 
joining banquet hall, gay with flower- 
decked tables and pillars of mimosa. J. 
Harold Williams, Dean of Summer Ses- 
sions, University of California, Los An- 
geles, served as toastmaster and read a 
sheaf of hilarious telegrams addressed to 
various personages in the Association. 


The speaker of the evening was Lewis 
M. Terman, who reported on his yet un- 
published study, ““The Vocational Suc- 
cesses of Intellectually Gifted Individuals.” 
(See pp. 493-498.) 


( Please turn to Page 558) 
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Business Sessions 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


MPORTANT PROBLEMS involving organiza- 
tion and financing of the Association 
were considered by the Delegate Assembly 
at its two regular sessions held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 19, and Friday 
evening, February 20, in the Hotel Fair- 
mont. Out of a possible total of 152 dele- 
gates from 67 Branches, 34 fully accredited 
delegates had registered. 

A careful study of the problem of 
whether a quorum was present revealed an 
ambiguity in our Constitution, but a clear 
statement in Robert's Rules of Order’ in- 
dicated that the Delegate Assembly could 
properly consider itself as having a quorum 
to transact business. However, in view of 
the inadequate representation of the total 
national membership, the Delegate As- 
sembly transacted only minimum necessary 
business. 


Assoc1ATION GROWTH 


Ten new Branches, a record number, 
have been admitted into the Association 
during the past year. They are: South 
Florida, Quad City (lowa-Illinois), Maine, 
Merrimack Valley (Mass.), Lansing 
(Mich. ), Omaha, Mohawk Valley (N. Y.), 
New York University, Mountain State 
(West Virginia), and Oregon. The As- 
sociation now has 68 Branches. 

The membership of the Association as of 
February 1, 1942, was 2,946, of which only 
108 were members-at-large. In February, 
1938, there were 1,852 members, 243 of 
whom were members-at-large. The As- 
sociation had 45 Branches in 1938. 

The total number of non-member sub- 
scribers to the Magazine is 3,488. Of this 


‘number, 1,099 are CCC subscriptions. The 


cancellation of 401 CCC subscriptions ac- 


!“'The quorum of a body of delegates, unless the 
by-laws provide for a smaller quorum, is a majority 
of the number enrolled as attending the convention, 
not those appointed,” p. 258, Revised Edition. 


counts for most of the reduction of the sub- 
scription list as compared with February, 
1941. At that time the total non-member 
subscriptions was 4,174. 


Future Po ticy 


The Delegate Assembly received the re- 
ports of the Committee on Purpose and 
Function and the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Organization. The latter com- 
mittee submitted a report incorporating 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Purpose and Function in the form 
of a proposed Constitution. 

In view of the fact that there had not 
been sufficient time to secure the reactions 
of the Branches and all the members to the 
proposed Constitution, and since many 
Branches were not represented at the Dele- 
gate Assembly, it was voted to refer the 
proposed Constitution back to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Organization 
and to the Branches, for further study with 
a view to submitting it at the next meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

The financial affairs of the Association 
and its need for additional revenues which 
will permit it to continue rendering the 
services demanded by the war emergency 
and enable it to meet the unusually large 
expenditures of the past year were dis- 
cussed. A raise in dues was considered, but 
a decision was deferred until such time as 
the Committee on Constitution and Or- 
ganization could study the question with 
care and submit it to a Delegate Assembly 
more representative of the membership. 
To meet the emergency needs of the Asso- 
ciation an assessment of fifty cents per 
member was voted. The assessments are 
to be collected by the Branches and sent in 
to National Headquarters by May 1. 

The question of time and place of the 


* 1943 Convention was discussed, and the 
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Delegate Assembly instructed our repre- 
sentatives to the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations to favor holding 
the convention at a time and place dif- 
ferent from that occupied by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


REGISTRATION AND ExuIBITS 


A total of 292 persons was registered at 
the Convention. The work of registration 
and of making other local arrangements 
was ably done by Spencer Benbow of the 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, and his 
staff of assistants. 

The Commercial Exhibits were very 
successful this year, due to the work of the 
Chairman, Arnold M. Hess, and his as- 
sistant in charge at San Francisco, Robert 
A. White of Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land. 

Lawrence W. Tice of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, did an effective job of pre-conven- 
tion publicity. George C. Bliss of the 
Oakland Public Schools, his able represen- 
tative at the Convention, obtained good 
““coverage’’ in the press at the time of the 
meetings. 

Merle Kuder of Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, assisted by his committee, handled 
the difficult job of accrediting official dele- 
gates to the business meetings. 


New Orricers—1942-1943 


The officers of the Association, including 
those newly elected are: 


President: Marcaret E. Bennett, Di- 
rector, Department of Guidance, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. 

First Vice-President: C.G1LpERt WRENN, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

Second Vice-President: Fiorence E. 
Criark, Personnel Director, Farragut 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Treasurer: LeonarpD M. Mituer, County 
Director of Guidance, Rockland 
County, Nyack, New York. 

Trustees: Vernon S. Stevens, Voca- 


tional Counselor, Western Technical- 
Commercial School, Toronto, Onta- 
rio, Canada; M. R. Trasug, Dean, 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsy]- 
vania; Grorce E. Hutcuerson, Re- 
tiring President, 1941; and the fol- 
lowing, whose terms expire in 1943: 
Mitprep M. Hickman, WILLIAM K. 
Hopkins, and Carroiyt L. SHartte. 


Margaret E. Bennett, the new President 
of the Association, was born in Michigan 
and acquired her first teaching experience 
in the rural schools of that state. At Stan- 
ford University she took the B.A., M.A., 
and Ed.D. degrees. She has taught in the 
Berkeley and Palo Alto, California, High 
Schools and was counselor at the Pasadena 
Junior College. In 1928 she became asso- 
ciated with the Pasadena Board of Educa- 
ton, where she is now Director of Guidance. 

In 1940-1941 she was exchange professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She has also lectured at the summer ses- 
sions of Stanford University and North- 
western University. During the past year 
she has been First Vice-President of NVGA 
and Chairman of the Publications and Con- 
vention Program Committees. She is a 
member of the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of Occupations and Associate Edi- 
tor of the California Journal of Secondary Ed- 
ucation. 

The author of College and Life and Build- 
ing Y our Life and co-author of High School 
and Life and other books, she has also 
contributed to numerous professional pub- 
lications. 

Professional affiliations include member- 
ship in the Southern California Branch, 
NVGA, American Educational Research 
Association, American Association of 
School Administrators, American College 
Personnel Association, National Associa- 
tionof Directors and Supervisors of Instruc- 
tion, Progressive Education Association, 
Southern California Research and Gui- 
dance Association, and Pi Lambda Theta. 


CLARENCE W. FarLor 
Executive Secretary 
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Survey of Branch Activities 


REPORTED AT THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


HE Nationat VocaTionaL Guidance 
Association, like any decentralized 
organization, is greatly dependent upon 
the active life and intelligent functioning 
of its affiliated groups. The effectiveness 
of our National Association will vary 
directly as the number of actively partici- 
pating Branches fluctuates. It was there- 
fore decided by the committee arranging 
the Convention Program to make a brief 
survey of Branch activities. 
Letters were mailed to 
Branches to determine: 


sixty-two 


1. What major topics were discussed at 
recent programs. 

2. What membership drive procedures 
were found to be effective. 

3. Significant occupational and re- 
search projects completed during 
the past year. 

4. Any other significant Association 
activity. 


A summary of returns (approximately 
25 per cent) indicates that the trend of dis- 
cussion at recent Branch meetings reported 
upon centered in general about four areas: 


1. New demands of industry upon em- 
ployees, stressing in many instances 
the demands of local industries upon 
young people. 

2. New types of jobs growing out of 
the defense,effort. 

3. Job analysis, families of occupa- 
tions, and other occupational a. 
mation: its collection, interpreta- 
tion, and use. 

4. Mental hygiene in industry. 


A great difference was noted in the fre- 
quency of holding meetings. Some 
Branches report that meetings were held 
annually, while others met as frequently as 


that need to be travelled control the fre- 
quency of meetings. This raises the ques- 
tion as to the optimum number of meetings 
that should be held yearly to sustain in- 
terest adequately in an organization. Also 
suggested in the reports received was the 
desirability of holding joint meetings with 
other organizations. 

Suggestions that may be helpful to 
Branches concerning membership drive 
procedure were received. All those re- 
porting stressed the need and importance 
of an active chairman of this committee. 
The manner in which this committee 
operates varies from organization to organ- 
ization, as well as the method of conduct- 
ing membership drives. 

Among the interesting procedures re- 
ported were the following: 


1. In one organization the membership 
committee acts as a reception com- 
mittee at each of the meetings. 

2. A member for a member idea was 
stressed, pointing to the need of the 
active cooperation of all the mem- 
bership in developing prospect lists. 

3. In still another organization the 
membership committee is composed 
of building representatives from the 


several representative groups: 
school, agency, commercial con- 
cerns, etc. 


4. One of the Branches reported an 
interesting means of mailing notices 
of meetings on a form providing 
space for membership checkup, pro- 
gram suggestions, and names of 
prospective members. 


The far-reaching possibilities of our 
Branches are demonstrated in the wide 
variety and importance of activities re- 
ported in response to the third and fourth 


once a month. Apparently local condi-, questions (Association research projects 


tions, type of organization, and distances 


and other significant activities). 
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The Central Ohio Branch reports the 
completion of two research projects: 


Useful guidance processes and tech- 
niques. 
A survey of guidance problems. 


The Chicago Branch also reports two 
projects sponsored by the Association: 


A study of application forms and other 
employment devices made by a joint 
employer-counselor committee. 

A study of standards for guidance agen- 
cies made by a special work commit- 
tee. 


The Western N. Y. Branch has completed 
a counselors’ handbook during the past 
year. 

Among other activities reported was the 
occupational adjustment clinic by the 
Quad City Branch. 

In New Jersey major activities centered 
about a plan of regional reorganization re- 
sulting in smaller and more informal con- 
ferences being scheduled throughout the 
state. Regional conferences receive fre- 
quent mention, and apparently meet a defi- 
nite need in the life of many Branches. 

The Central Ohio Branch made a series 
of shop trips desired by members of the 
organization for the purpose of studying 
guidance and personnel policies and indus- 
trial processes. 


The Chicago Branch reports the organi- 


Further Committee 


GUIDANCE OF 
Out-or-ScHoot YoutH 


Max F. Baer, Director of B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, advocated the 
development of community programs for 
the guidance of out-of-school youth, point- 
ing out that only about 14 per cent of 
American youth, 14 to 21 years of age, are 
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zation of a vocational guidance counsel of 
Metropolitan Chicago, while North Caro- 
lina tells of efforts on the part of the 


Branch to improve the certification and 
training of directors, counselors, and 
teachers in North Carolina. 

The Iowa Guidance Association is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to vocational 
guidance through the sponsoring of a 
series of vocational broadcasts and the 
publication of a list of speakers on the 
subject of vocational guidance in response 
to requests for this service from service 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
other interested groups. 

The number, variety, and importance of 
projects sponsored by NVGA, when re- 
viewed in even this very brief survey, car- 
ried out on short notice, points to the need 
of further efforts in this direction. The 
suggestion was made at the Branches 
luncheon that such a survey be conducted 
and the information and materials received 
be made available to all the membership. 

It is not necessary to call to the atten- 
tion of vocational counselors and per- 
sonnel workers the vital importance of 
their contribution to our present war ef- 
fort. A step in the direction of further co- 
operation and synchronization of our acti- 
vities would be of assistance to many 
Branches and an inspiration to all.—Joun 
MANGoLp, President, Southern California 
Guidance Association. 


and Section Reports 


enrolled in schools and colleges. He dis- 
cussed some of the difficulties by which 
these programs are now impeded: 


Lack of adequate guidance services for 
out-of-school youth. 

Maximum utilization of the facilities 
that are available. 

Youth's indifference to problems that 


' 
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seem far removed from their immedi- 
ate situations. 

Flourishing of pseudo-scientific prac- 
tices in vocational guidance. 

Lack of coordination of out-of-school 
guidance agencies. 


The Out-of-School Guidance Committee 
(A. A. Liveright, chairman) distributed a 
handbook entitled, How to Organize a Com- 
munity Guidance Program, the first draft of a 
handbook of information for war and post- 
war planning, published by the Science 
Research Associates. 

At the Convention the Committee acted 
upon a set of recommendations: 


NVGA should immediately intensify 
its campaign to broaden membership 
by contacting all vocational services, 
whether they are under public or private 
auspices, and other organizations and 
persons involved in personnel and em- 
ployment work in the program. The 
present membership in the various 
Branches indicates the fact that either 
full efforts have not been made to draw in 
this type of membership, or that the pro- 
gram as formerly developed has not been 
of sufficient interest to this group to 
stimulate their joining. 

NVGA should immediately assume as 
one of its primary objectives the stimu- 
lation of community coordination of 
vocational guidance facilities. In this 
connection NVGA should make ade- 
quate use of the Handbook recently de- 
veloped by the Out-of-School Gaiden 
Committee. 

To effect this policy of coordinating 
community services, NVGA should let 
it be known immediately that one of the 
om! functions of local Branches is to 

the development of stimulation of co- 
ordinated guidance programs in the com- 
munities in which they operate. 

In order that cidisised trends may 
be started and that smaller communities 

‘ may be given an advisory service in the 
development of coordinated guidance 
programs, NVGA should make funds 
available to Branches to cover traveling 
expenses of specified individuals in these 
Branches who will be assigned to these 
advisory duties. If this is not possible, 


greater use should be made of NVGA 
members who ordinarily travel from one 
community to another, in helping 
Branches develop their respective pro- 
grams. 

NVGA should also initiate immedi- 
ately an Advisory Service to all Branches 
on program planning, membershi 
drives, and similar functions. This Ad- 
visory Service should not only consist of 
information by correspondence, but 
should also be implemented, if possible 
by an adequately trained field man who 
Can assist various communities in de- 
veloping their programs. 


SpectaL Groups 


The Sub-Committee on the Promotion of 
Guidance for Youth reported that it had 
received about a 16 per cent return on the 
questionnaire on guidance services that 
had been sent to Negro schools. Of these 
only one-third reported any definite or- 
ganization for vocational guidance. In 48 
per cent of the schools, principals carried on 
the program; very few schools had coun- 
selors; the schools lacked the services of 
school psychologists or psychiatrists. Cu- 
mulative records were little used; place- 
ment and follow-up were practically non- 
existent. 


ComMMuNITY ASPECTS 


The Committee of Community Aspects 
has been active in the collection, appraisal 
and dissemination of descriptions of ex- 
periments of many community organiza- 
tions to help youth formulate plans for the 
future. Representatives of several national 
organizations were invited to describe 
activities which would offer suggestions to 
those attending the program and to pre- 
sent information which would serve both 
counselors and community organizations 
with reliable, comprehensive, and corre- 
lated information and guideposts regard- 
ing community aspects of guidance. It is 
indicative of their sincere interest that all 
of the speakers listed on the program were 


»present for the colloquium: Max Baer of 


B'nai B'rith, Aaron Fahringer of Boys’ 
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Clubs of America, Raymond O. Hanson of 
Boy Scouts of America, James Lake of 
Kiwanis International, Minnie Mae Rob- 
son of the YWCA, Dollie V. Smith of Al- 
trusa International, F. C. Seamster of Mis- 
souri Public Schools, and Leland S. Wil- 
son of the YMCA. 

Gertrude Forrester, Chairman, reported 
on the results of a questionnaire sent to the 
Branches, committee members, trustees, 
and State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance. The §9 re- 
sponses indicated that the organizations 
most active in 1940-1942 in helping youth 
plan careers were Kiwanis International, 
35; YMCA, 31; Rotary International, 30; 
YWCA, 24; Parent-Teachers Association, 
25; American Association of University 
Women, 24; Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 22; Boy Scouts, 19; Al- 
trusa International, 19; Chamber of Com- 
merce, 18; Girl Scouts, 17; Lions Clubs, 
15; Zonta International, 14. The types of 
services rendered varied from sponsoring a 
poster contest in one area to permitting 
students to interview members about occu- 
pations in 35 areas. 


Ersicat PRAcTICcEs 


The report on the ‘‘Criteria for the Ap- 
proval of Counseling Agencies,’” by Jesse 
B. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ethical Practices, was supplemented by 
an exhibit demonstrating unscrupulous 
and unethical commercialized guidance 
practices. T. F. Humiston, probation 
officers, San Jose, California, gave an illu- 
minating account of his study of false 
counseling agencies. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation significant for vocational 
guidance from the point of view of the 
Federal Government was discussed by 
Mary B. Perry of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, San Francisco, and from the point of 
view of the State Government by Richard 
Neustadt of the Social Security Board. 


G. M. Hoyt of Los Angeles City Schools 
presented the school point of view. 

An informative legislative exhibit was 
prepared by Jane Palmer, Child Labor Con- 
sultant, San Francisco; and J. Gustay 
White, Whittier College. 


On the Convention Circuit 


Several Branches held meetings prior to 
or following the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, which were attended by officers, 
trustees, and other distinguished members 
of the Association as they were en route to 
or from the Convention. 

The Erie, Pennsylvania, Branch met on 
the evening of February 10 with George E. 
Hutcherson, President, as speaker and 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Hutcherson, Royce E. Brewster of 
the Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, and Clarence W. Failor met 
with some of the officers and members of the 
Chicago Branch at the Central YMCA in 
Chicago, on the evening of February 11. 
An informal discussion of the activities and 
problems of the Association constituted 
the program. 

A pre-conference meeting of the Out-of- 
School Guidance Committee was in session 
throughout the day, February 13, in Chi- 
cago under the chairmanship of A. A. 
Liveright. Presentation of the recently 
completed tentative draft of the Handbook 
on Community Guidance Programs was made 
and general recommendations regarding 
programs for out-of-school youth and 
specific recommendations to the Associa- 
tion were developed. 

The newly admitted Omaha Branch 
sponsored a regional conference on Satur- 
day, February 14. See page 550. 

The Southern California Branch enter- 
tained the Eastern and Middle-West visi- 
tors at the Walt Disney Studios in Burbank 
on Monday, February 16. After an infor- 
mal luncheon in the Disney Studio cafe- 
teria at which the visitors were intro 
duced, the group was treated to a showing 

( Please turn to page 559) 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Report on Coordinated Program 


MARY WIATT CHACE 


Research Assistant, Western Personnel Service 


T IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY as personnel 
workers to help young people find their 
share in the battle and at the same time to 
prepare them for peace. Thus, simply, in 
opening the convention of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
Dean Harriett M. Allyn, Chairman of the 
Council, expressed the thought which was 
to be echoed at the other meetings of the 
“Council Day”’ sessions, held Wednesday, 
February 18.! 

At the morning general session Russell 
M. Story, President of Claremont Colleges, 
spoke on ““The Aftermath of War in Edu- 
cation."’ Pointing out that the topic im- 
plies that there will be education after the 
war and an aftermath, Dr. Story discussed 
the ends and values for which we in gui- 
dance and personnel work must strive. 

Looking ahead to the post-war world and 
its implications for those doing guidance, 
Dr. Story said that in the years which fol- 
low the war we will probably be living 
closer to margins and hence there will be 
greater concern with education as a social 
institution, é.¢e., with its ability to meet the 
objective of group survival. The result 
will be not less concern with science than 
before but more. There will also be more 
concern with civic education in order that 
we may exercise control over social forces. 

Dr. Story also predicted a revival of in- 
terest in philosophy and religion, which 
will give meaning to individual life and for 
“Post-war education will 
again have the opportunity to envision 
life as adventure. In this adventure life 
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becomes a working hypothesis. Man may 
love it only at his peril. But to its testing 
he may bring all his wisdom and all his 
courage.” 

The test of education will be its capacity 
to develop a sense of responsibility. Those 
in vocational guidance must beware of al- 
lowing young people to feel that it is 
somebody else’s job to see that they make 
the right turn. A discussion followed 
among Dr. Story, Dean Allyn, and the two 
consultants. 

What we as personnel officers can do to 
help meet the personnel needs of the Army 
was stressed at the luncheon meeting. 
George E. Hutcherson, President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, presided. (For the discussion of 
“The Personnel Requirements of the 
Army,"’ a paper prepared by Brigadier 
General William C. Rose and read by 
Brigadier General Benjamin C. Lockwood 
of the U. S. Army, see page 518.) 


Roap Maps ror THE Future 


In the afternoon we turned our attention 
to the longer range consideration of what 
may be ahead. At this second general ses- 
sion, Dean Alice Crocker Lloyd, President 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, presided. 

It is worth while for us as counselors to 
map our part in the future, declared Chester 
H. Rowell, editorial writer for the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the first speaker of the 
afternoon. Our present function is firmly 
to resolve to do all necessary things to win 
the war. But always we have the job of 
seeing to it that the almost two million 
young people who come into the labor mar- 
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ket each year get training and education. 
These young people *‘must have something 
salable, know how to sell it, and be 
brought into contact with places where it 
can be bought.”’ 

Counselors also have the permanent job 
of educational guidance. The American 
Youth Commission, of which Mr. Rowell 
is a member, has been experimenting to 
find out which are the best methods of 
counseling ana placement, with the 
schools, the public employment services, 
and industry cooperating. The conclusion 
reached was that counseling and place- 
ment may be centered equally successfully 
in the schools or the employment services, 
provided there are qualified professional 
leadership, public support, and the neces- 
Sary cooperation. 

Mr. Rowell also called attention to the 
problem of preparing rural youth for non- 
agricultural types of work available near 
their homes, since agriculture does not 
absorb all the young people born on farms. 
Another is that of raising the level of 
schools in the underprivileged areas so that 
areas such as California, which have good 
systems, do not find products of poorer 
schools dumped on them. 

The second speaker of the afternoon, 
George F. Yantis, is Vice-Chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board. The 
Board has been accumulating a “‘reservoir”’ 
of public works projects which may be 
used to take up the slack of employment 
after the war. Since January, 1941, it has 
been working on a large scale and very 
widely varied program for post-war plan- 
ning and has been formulating policies 
which it is hoped will maintain full em- 
ployment after the war. 

At the end of the war, declared Mr. 
Yantis, there will be shortages in residen- 
tial housing, automobiles, furniture, house- 
hold equipment, and other durable con- 
sumer goods. These shortages, plus the 
need for factory reconversion and modern- 
ization and the huge job of reconstruction 
in the outside world, will be sufficient to 
cause a boom in business, Mr. Yantis pre- 
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dicted. The last war was followed by a 
short boom, a short collapse and then a long 
period of prosperity which ended in 1929. 
The problem now, and one upon which the 
National Resources Planning Board is 
working, is to avoid a repetition of what 
took place during the decade from 1930 to 
1940. This means that our resources must 
be so organized as to provide work for all. 

Hollis R. Thompson, Regional Vice- 
President of American Airlines and the 
third speaker of the afternoon, pled for 
closer cooperation between education and 
industry as one means of solving youth's 
employment problem. He predicted that 
after the war business cycles will be 
shorter and conditions will change more 
rapidly. Young people should, therefore, 
be trained so that they can be transferred 
from one industry to another. 

The United States still has unexplored 
frontiers, Mr. Thompson stated. Using 
aviation as an example both of opportuni- 
ties ahead and the quick changes we may 
expect in the future, he spoke of the rapid 
growth of both airplane manufacture and 
of air transportation. As Great Britain 
was mistress of the seas so the United 
States can become the “‘nation of the air.” 
This is a field for youth and one which will 
continue to absorb many people. Freight 
express across the seas, non-stop flights to 
Australia, New Yorkers dining in London, 
are some of the things Mr. Thompson sees 
ahead. 


STUDENT PERsONNEL WorxK 


At 4 p.m. the College Section of the 
Council heard a report on an “‘Exploratory 
Study of Selected Phases of Student Per- 
sonnel Work in Thirty Universities, 
Teacher Training Institutions, State and 
Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ by Elisabeth Stet- 
son. This study was sponsored by the 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
and Western Personnel Service. The re- 
port covered four phases of personnel work: 
Orientation, educational counseling, per- 
sonal counseling, and vocational counsel- 
ing. Following the report a general dis- 
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cussion was led by Dean E. G. Williamson, 
President of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. 


CoNSULTATION AND SociaL Hours 


This year for the first time there was a 
Consultation Hour. At 4 in the afternoon 
those not attending the meeting of the Col- 
lege Section assembled in the Red Room at 
the Fairmont for an hour of informal con- 
versation. Speakers and consultants had 
been especially asked to stay for the after- 
noon and to make themselves available for 
questions and further discussion at this 
time. The delegates were glad of this op- 
portunity to meet them individually and 
to clear up points brought out in the day's 
talks. Groups began immediately to form 
about the various speakers and were soon 
deep in conversation. A Social Hour fol- 
lowed, during which friends who had had 
no chance for more than a hurried greeting 
looked each other up for further news of 
the year’s activities. At 9:30, following 
the evening general session, there was a 
more formal reception to meet the officers, 
delegates, and guests of all associations. 


A New Wortp OrpeErR 


The problems of the Pacific are the prob- 
lems of the world and, unless the world 
war is won, they will be settled entirely in 
the interest of Nazi and Japanese war 
lords, was the way Henry F. Grady, 
President of the American President Lines 
and former Assistant Secretary of State, in- 
troduced his discussion of the ‘*Problems of 
the Pacific’’ at the evening general session. 
Dr. Grady was introduced by Winifred M. 
Hausam, Director of Western Personnel 
Service and Program Coordinator for the 
Council. Dean Allyn presided. 

Dr. Grady'’s experience in a career which 
has included that of educator, government 


‘ official, and business man, preeminently 


fitted him to make very explicit the urgen- 
cies expressed by the previous speakers that 
we must rise to the occasion and win the 
war. ‘‘The destruction and enslavement of, 
the two great democratic countries is abso- 


lutely essential to the success of the totali- 
tarian aggressors."’ 

“I am convinced,’’ Dr. Grady went on, 
“that if the American public will stop its 
wishful thinking and face the appalling 
facts of the war situation today; if it will 
stop worrying about the effects on our so- 
called freedom of necessary war measures; 
and if special groups—labor, agriculture, 
and industry, will cease jockeying to main- 
tain preferred positions, then we as a great 
people can go “‘all out’’ to show the arro- 
gant Prussian and presumptious Jap what 
the greatest country in the world can do to 
defend itself when it is really aroused. 
This is not a boxing match for points. It 
is a slugging match to the finish.”’ 

As if to give point to Dr. Grady’s words, 
the long wail of the air raid siren sounded. 
There was a moment of tense expectancy as 
we listened for the sound of planes over- 
head; waiters moved quickly to lower 
blackout curtains. In the twenty minutes 
before the all clear sounded, an audience 
whose job it is to guide and counsel youth 
had the opportunity, as Dean Allyn said, 
to reveal by their composure and lack of 
excitement that they could ‘‘take it."’ 
Quietly Dr. Grady continued, ‘‘It is time 
we stopped worrying about how the war 
is to be paid for and rise to the occasion. 
It is better to pay taxes than tribute and,”’ 
he added, *‘I think it is perfectly clear that 
those are the only alternatives facing us.” 

“The problems of peace,’’ Dr. Grady 
emphasized, ‘‘are multiple and the dangers 
of let-down after the struggle are great. 
When this war has been won, the problem 
before us will be whether we can benefit by 
our past mistakes, and make it unnecessary 
to have another holocaust before we can 
learn that without world security there is 
no security even for the strongest.”’ 

Dr. Grady's exhortation, echoing Dean 
Allyn’s words of the morning, was signifi- 
cant to all of us as individuals but doubly 
significant to us as personnel workers. 
Much of the responsibility for this peace- 
time cooperation will lie with the students 
with whom we are now counseling. 
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In addition to the coordinated program 
to which Wednesday was devoted, several 
other sessions on Thursday and Friday, in- 
volving the sponsorship of several organi- 
zations in the Council, were arranged by 
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Winifred M. Hausam, Council Coordina- 
tor. These covered ‘‘When the Council 
Taps Community Resources,"’ ‘‘Coordina- 
tion of Personnel Services,’ “‘Mental Hy- 
giene,”’ and ‘Interview Techniques.”” 


Report of the Council Chairman 


REPORT oF the work of the year for the 

Council must concern itself with our 
place in the struggle for victory and peace 
—for the Council is nothing in itself; it 
exists only as a congeries of its constituent 
organizations. These associations with 
their thousands of members throughout the 
United States are bound together by the 
unity of a common purpose—the develop- 
ment, strengthening, and guidance of per- 
sonality; or, to put it more concretely— 
the counseling and aid of young people in 
or outside school, college, and university. 
The realization that we are joined with so 
many in this difficult task is an element of 
strength. By this means we are enabled 
to exchange counsel, to learn much, to 
unite effort, and to add power to power in 
our common work. 

The Board of Representatives, consisting 
of elected members of the constituent 
organizations, exists for the purpose of 
consultation in regard to methods and 
plans for our working together. It may 
originate policies to be voted upon by the 
associations later, or it may engage in cer- 
tain activities delegated to it by the organi- 
zations. This year its work has been 
largely concerned with questions of in- 
corporation, duties of officers, budget and 
expenditures, place and time of the Council 
convention, and the program and plans for 
that meeting. 

Incorporation of the Council is advised 
for several reasons. First, it is a protection 
to the officers, who without it are person- 
ally liable to any legal difficulties which 
might arise in connection with the funds 


of the organization. The responsibility 
for the finances of the association should 
be carried by the organization and not by 
the individual members who are at any 
one time its officers. In the second place, 
incorporation gives the Council the right 
to receive funds for its work from a Foun- 
dation or from an individual, and gives 
that individual the right to count these 
gifts against his income tax. Although at 
present the Council is not seeking such 
gifts, it is quite possible that later it will 
need funds for cooperative research or other 
activities decided upon by the constituent 
organizations. 

Margaret Hickey, a lawyer from St. 
Louis who is Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, has been chair- 
man of a committee to investigate the 
possibilities for incorporation. Miss Hic- 
key has suggested New Jersey as a state 
well suited to our needs, and has proposed 
a simple certificate in accordance with the 
laws of that state. This certificate contains 
only a statement of the name and purpose 
of the corporation, and the mention of 
President, Vice-President, and trustees, one 
of whom shall reside in the state and whose 
office shall be considered the one in which 
process may be served if such is necessary. 
This matter of incorporation has been 
brought to each constituent organization 
for consideration, has been approved by 
them or by their representatives, and it has 
been duly voted by the Board of Repre- 
sentatives that the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations incorporate. 
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This will therefore be done as soon as 
possible, and a final choice of state will be 
made. 

The second matter concerned with 
organizational procedure is that of a plan 
of organization. Incorporation does not 
necessitate a constitution and by-laws, nor 
are these necessary to the successful opera- 
tion of such a Council of Associations as 
ours. Some persons have in the past ob- 
jected to a constitution as too rigid for 
our purpose. There is the need, however, 
for some stated plan of procedure whereby 
business may be carried on and continuity 
of purpose and action may be secured. The 
Board of Representatives has prepared such 
a Plan of Organization. This proposed 
Plan was published in the January, 1942, 
issue of the journal, Occupations, and was 
referred to the presidents and delegated rep- 
resentatives of all the constituent organi- 
zations. It consists of the statement of 
name and purpose of the Council, the list of 
officers, their duties and the method of 
their election, regulations regarding the 
holding of meetings of the Council and of 
the Board of Representatives, and state- 
ments of the method for changing the Plan 
and of the lack of power to hold any organi- 
zation to any action contrary to its own 
decisions. The greater part of the Plan 
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is taken from rulings of the Council pre- 
viously made after recommendation by 
the Policy Committee of which Lester 
Schloerb was chairman. Other items arise 
from common practice, and a few are the 
result of incorporation. Having previously 
been referred to all the constituent organi- 
zations, the Plan has now been voted by 
the Board of Representatives and therefore 
is adopted. I take pleasure in announcing 
the accomplishment of these two impor- 
tant objectives—the decision to incorporate 
and to operate under a definite but highly 
flexible Plan of Organization. The Council 
will next attack the problem of our finan- 
cial structure, and it is hoped that at our 
next meeting we can report a firm financial 
policy. 

With these matters determined we shall 
be in a better position to proceed to some 
of the more important and interesting 
questions awaiting our attention, matters 
concerned more directly with the guidance 
and personnel work in which we are en- 
gaged, the improvement and continuance 
of which are the reason for the forming of 
this Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harriet M. ALLtYN 
Chairman 








Business 


of the Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1942, the Board of Representa- 
tives of the Council held two business ses- 
sions during the convention in San Fran- 
cisco; one on Tuesday, February 17, and 
one on Saturday, February 21. 

At the open meeting Dean Harriett M. 
Allyn, Chairman, presented her report for 
the year. Robert F. Moore, Secretary- 
Treasurer, presented the Treasurer's report 
which indicated receipts for the year of 
$799.15 which, added to the bank balance 
$1276.61 as of March 1, 1941, gave a total 
figure of $2075.76. Disbursements during 
the year were $105.38, leaving a balance of 
$1970.38. These figures do not include the 
expenses of the San Francisco Convention 
which were not available for summary 
until the Saturday business meeting. An 
itemized statement of the Council's finan- 
cial status will be issued to all members of 
the Board of Representatives and principal 
officers of each constituent group. 

The main topics for discussion during the 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942, meeting of the 
Board were as follows: 

Dean Allyn mentioned the work of the 
Committee to Study a Single Fee, stating 
that the proposal of a single fee and cen- 
tral registration for CGPA conventions re- 
quired further examination before a plan 
could be effectuated. The chairman asked 
that constituent organizations appoint a 
consultant to assist the committee with 
its study of the problem. 

Reports by the program coordinator, 
Winifred M. Hausam; the local arrange- 
ments chairman, Herman A. Spindt; and 
the publicity chairman, May P. Carmody, 
indicated the handicaps that complicated 
the planning and running of this conven- 
tion. The necessity of substituting speak- 
ers at the last minute for those who had 
been forced to cancel due to the war situa- 
tion; and a hotel strike which prevented 


I“ ADDITION to the annual open meeting 


Sessions 


many speakers who would not cross picket 
lines from appearing at advertised meeting 
rooms, were a few of the many emergen- 
cies that the energetic committeemen had 
to handle. The splendid cooperation of 
the San Francisco press in the matter of 
publicity was a bright spot of the conven- 
tion. 

Rex B. Cunliffe in his report of the Com- 
mittee on Relationships with Other Or- 
ganizations suggested the need for a defi- 
nite policy for admission of new organiza- 
tions which may wish to apply for mem- 
ship. 

The incorporation of the Council which 
has been under consideration for a year was 
finally brought to a head with a unani- 
mous vote to proceed with the details of 
incorporation through a committee. Mar- 
garet Hickey was suggested as chairman. 

There was considerable discussion con- 
cerning the time and place of the 1943 
Convention, particularly in relation to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the pres- 
ent tie-up with AASA. All constituent 
organizations having business meetings at 
the San Francisco Convention were asked 
to vote on the question of meeting in 1943 
at a time and place separate from the AASA 
with a recommendation from the Council 
that it be held in the spring. 

The first order of business of the Satur- 
day meeting of the Board of Representatives 
was the election of officers presented by the 
Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Karl M. Cowdery, E. A. Williamson, and 
M. Eunice Hilton, Chairman. The follow- 
ing slate was elected: 


Chairman—W arren K. Layton, Direc- 
tor of Guidance and Placement, Public 
Schools, Detroit 

Vice-Chairman—WIiniFrrED M. Hausa, 
Director, Western Personnel Service, 
Pasadena, California 

Secretary-Treasurer—Rosert F. Moors, 
Secretary of Appointments, Columbia 
University 
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The election of a program coordinator 
was postponed until the time and place of 
the 1943 meeting are determined. 

There was considerable discussion con- 
cerning the absence of definite policies in 
the Council on such matters as finance, 
membership, cooperation and coordina- 
tion with outside organizations; also, on 
the need for implementing present and 
future policies. The Council voted to 
have the chairman appoint a committee to 
study policy matters which will submit a 
report to the May meeting. 

It was decided that the Council should 
bear the entire expense of printing the 1942 
Convention Program, for the second year 
in succession, in view of the fact that the 
finances of the organization are in good 
order. 

The Treasurer reported that the ex- 
penses of the San Francisco Convention 
would run approximately $729.85 which 
will leave a bank balance of about $1250.53. 

The representatives reported concerning 
the action of their organizations on the 
question of changing the time and place of 
the 1943 Convention as an experiment. 
The votes of the organizations represented 
were fairly well split so that no final de- 
cision was possible. Because only a small 


proportion of each membership was pres- 
ent in San Francisco, it was voted to have 
each constituent organization poll its en- 
tire membership on the matter of changing 
the time and/or place. The Council went 
on record, speaking only as individuals, as 
favoring a change of place. A letter cover- 
ing the “‘pros”’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the question 
is to be drawn up by the Council, through 
its officers, to be sent to members as a basis 
for voting. 

Because of the possibility that one or 
two of the constituent members may re- 
duce their contribution to the Council 
treasury, Dr. Williamson proposed that the 
officers render a review of their work and 
that of the Council to be sent by letter to 
the membership with an urgent plea that 
no steps be taken that will undermine the 
financial structure and the effectiveness of 
the Council. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
and appreciation to Dean Allyn and her 
fellow officers for their good work; and 
an expression of thanks by Dean Allyn to 
CGPA officers and others who had been so 
helpful and cooperative. 


Rosert F. Moore 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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A Message from the New President 


ae TWENTY-SEVENTH Annual Conven- 
tion of our Association at San Fran- 
cisco was favored by California sunshine 
and a happy, enthusiastic group of nearly 
three hundred registrants, undaunted by a 
blackout and several shifts in meeting 
places occasioned by a picket line. We 
missed many familiar faces, but were glad 
that we had representatives from all parts 
of the United States, as well as the prov- 
inces of Quebec and British Columbia in 
Canada. You will read reports of Conven- 
tion proceedings in Occupations, and re- 
ceive them from your delegate, so we shall 
mention here only the activities of your 
War Service Committee. 

The War Service Committee was an out- 
gtowth of a casual but earnest discussion 
at luncheon between the writer and Mrs. 
Gladys Young of Pasadena of how we 
might better help perplexed youths to plan 
and prepare wisely for the best service to 
their country. Encouragement from our 
President and the Editor of Occupations 
gave courage to request counsel from the 
War and Navy Departments and the Selec- 
tive Service System in Washington, D. C. 
The response to these requests was the 
offer of cordial cooperation and the desig- 
nation of five splendid representatives to 
meet with us in San Francisco: 


Colonel John N. Andrews, Selective 
Service System 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psycholo- 
ist, Personnel Procedures Section, 
ar Department 


Major Clayton DuBosque, United States 
Air Corps 
Captain E. T. Short, United States Navy 
Major John Sullivan Winch, United 
States Marine Corps 
Three plans of immediate action evolved 
out of our conferences: 


1. The assembling and distribution to 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation members of a Vocational 
Counselor’s Wartime Kit of infor- 
mation about occupational and train- 
ing opportunities in the various 
branches of the Armed Services and 
related work in schools and col- 
leges. 

2. A special issue of Occupations, 
dealing with problems of vocational 
guidance in wartime and including 
more extensive information about 
the Armed Services and defense in- 
dustries than could be assembled im- 
mediately in the Wartime Kit. (To 
be financed through Magazine funds, 
not Association dues.) 

3. A section in each issue of Occupa- 
tions devoted to current releases of 
the Public Relations Departments of 
the Armed Services and pertinent in- 
formation from other sources. 


The personnel of your War Service Com- 
mittee includes: 


Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, First Vice-President 
of NVGA 

Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education 
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Dreng Bjornaraa, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Federal SecurityAgency 

Carroll Shartle, Chief, Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. S. te ace 
Service Division, Bureau, of Employ- 
ment Security 

Max Baer, National Director, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, and 

the Writer 


Others may be added as need arises. The 
five representatives from the Armed Ser- 
vices will act as consultants to the Com- 
mittee. 

The urgent need for sound vocational 
guidance services at this time would sug- 
gest the desirability of regional and local 
conferences to study the materials and 


recommendations prepared by the War 
Service Committee, to develop suitable 
plans, and to stimulate effort directed to- 
ward helping to marshal the man-power 
of the nation for the present emergency and 
the post-war readjustment. Probably our 
Program and Regional Conference Com- 
mittees should be so organized this year 
that their leadership may help to coordi- 
nate regional conferences and the next an- 
nual convention in a well-organized plan 
of service for war and peace through voca- 
tional guidance. Your ideas on this sug- 
gestion will be appreciated. 


Yours for a year of service, 
Marcaret E. Bennett, President 


NVGA Asks Four Bits from You 


: orricers and other members of the 
Association who have been familiar 
with its financial affairs have, for some 
time past, been concerned with the prob- 
lem of maintaining our services at the ex- 
isting level in the face of inadequate reve- 
nues. During recent years each national 
member has paid in annually to the Trea- 
sury the sum of $2.00—$1.50 going into the 
Magazine account and fifty cents to sup- 
port the Association. Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, was almost 
self-supporting last year, but rising labor 
and paper costs may create serious prob- 
lems in the near future. The actual cost of 
publication last year was $2.00 per sub- 
scription. 

The Association has been attempting to 
Maintain services on income from the fifty 
cents per member dues plus the small ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures resulting 
from the Annual Convention. 

The Association (independent of the, 
Magazine) has had a small amount of in- 


vested capital which it has been forced to 
draw upon consistently during recent 
years in order to make up the deficit result- 
ing from each year’s operation. At the 
rate at which the invested capital is now 
being used, the Association will be able to 
continue functioning on the present scale 
for not more than two years. 

During the fiscal year just ended the As- 
sociation had unusually heavy expendi- 
tures due to financing the Committee on 
Purpose and Function and reprinting the 
Branch Bulletin. The usual substantial 
Convention income was reduced. Conse- 
quently, the Association now is faced with 
the necessity of (1) increasing revenues at 
once to make up for the past year’s deficit, 
(2) working out a long-range program 
that will serve to keep the Association sol- 
vent. 

Following an explanation of these facts, 
the Delegate Assembly at the San Francisco 
Convention discussed the advisability of 
raising the annual dues to $3.00—$2.00 to 
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be allotted to the Magazine account so 
that it could be entirely self-supporting 
and could meet rising costs, and $1.00 to 
go to the Association so that its services 
could not only be maintained, but could be 
expanded to meet the need of this war 
emergency. 

After careful consideration the Delegate 
Assembly felt that such a step should not 
be taken without further study by the 
Committee on Constitution and Organiza- 
tion. It was also felt that an increase in 
dues should be voted on at a Delegate As- 
sembly meeting which would be more 
representative of the membership than that 
at San Francisco. 

Recognizing the need for immediate ac- 
tion and having faith in the loyalty of the 
Association's members, the Delegate As- 
sembly then proceeded to vote an assess- 
ment of each member to the amount of 


fifty cents to be collected by May 1, 1942. 
Each Branch member is urged to pay his 
contribution to his Branch Treasurer as 
soon as possible. Members-at-large are 
asked to send their contribution direct to 
National Headquarters. Stamps will be 
accepted. 

Some of the Branches with sufficient 
funds are considering the advisability of 
paying the assessments for their members 
in a lump sum. In any case, we request 
early action by Branches and members in 
this important matter so that the Associa- 
tion may continue its good work. The 
success of this emergency project is not 
only dependent on prompt action by each 
member, but also on the manner in which 
Branch officers execute it. 


CriareNnce W. Faitor 


Executive Secretary 


Nebraska’s First Regional Conference 


nE Omana Youts Guidance Council 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association sponsored a one-day 
regional conference on February 14, at 
Creighton University. C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
from the University of Minnesota, opened 
the conference with his address, ‘‘Counsel- 
ing Youth in This Emergency.’ This was 
followed by discussion groups on ‘‘The 
Minimum Essentials of an Adequate Voca- 
tional Counseling Program’’ and ‘Helping 
Youth Appraise Themselves.’’ Leaders 
were John F. Schmidt, Director of Gui- 
dance, Sioux City, lowa; and Louise Hatch, 
Vocational Counselor, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
Dr. Wrenn addressed the afternoon gen- 
eral assembly on ‘“The Mental Hygiene of 
the Counselor.’’ The afternoon discussion 


groups included Gertrude Forrester of 
West Bend, Wisconsin, in ‘‘A Panorama of 
Specific Techniques’’ and a panel of school 
and state employment counselors on 
“Grooming Youth for Employment."’ A. 
B. Parks, Manager of the Omaha Office of 
U. S. Employment Service, was chairman 
of this group. Miss Forrester presented 
her exhibit of vocational materials which 
she took on to San Francisco. 

The evening meeting included a banquet 
at the Blackstone Hotel and a panel of 
speakers with the theme, ‘‘Planning for 
Occupational Adjustment After the War.” 
Mary Hester, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, and USO Secretary, spoke on ‘‘Rec- 
reation as an Essential of Health and 
Human Balance’; E. R. Herbert, Appren- 
ticeship Field Representative of U. S. De- 
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partment of Labor, ‘‘More Apprentice- 
ships’’; Agnes Donaldson of Graduate 
School of Social Work in University of 
Nebraska, ‘“The Coordination of Schools 
and Social Agencies in Counseling’’; 
Thomas A. Webster, Urban League, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, ‘“‘Opportunities for 
Minority Groups.” 

Dr. Wrenn’s conclusion included a chal- 
lenge to counselors to check the spread of 
race hatred and to work toward closer co- 
ordination of guidance service of schools, 
social agencies, and service clubs, such as 
the Omaha Youth Council represents. He 
emphasized the value of affiliation with 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and importance of individual mem- 
berships. 

The Altrusa Club had a table at the ban- 
quet. Youth representatives from the 
Camp Fire Girls were assisting hostesses. 
Other Youth representatives who assisted 
in the Conference book exhibit, publicity 
reporting, recording stenographers, and 
conference hostesses were from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Jewish Community Center, 


Central High School, Van Sant School of 
Business, and Creighton University. 
{Tours of Defense Training Classes at 
Technical High School and the National 
Youth Administration Machine Shop were 
held Friday evening, February 13. 
Representatives attending the conference 
from surrounding territory were from 
Iowa; Kansas City, Missouri; and various 
parts of Nebraska. Omaha service clubs 
and social agencies represented were Co- 
operative Club, Community Chest, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, YWCA, Child Wel- 
fare, Christ Child Society, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, Urban League, National 
Youth Administration, Council of Parents 
and Teachers Association, Camp Fire Girls, 
American Red Cross, U. S. Employment 
Service, Social Settlement, Council of 
Catholic Women, Salvation Army, City 
Mission, Catholic Child Welfare, Public 
Library, YMCA, Chamber of Commerce, 
Colonial Dames, and City Recreation De- 
partment.—Pavuuine V. Wess, Counselor, 


YWCA. Omaha. 


Conferences in the Carolinas 


SERIES OF MID-WINTER district meetings 
held in North Carolina, January 24- 

29, gave local groups the opportunity of 
conferring on their vocational guidance 
problems. The series was sponsored by the 
Executive Committee of the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Guidance Association. It 
had made preliminary plans for the confer- 


"ences at the district meetings of the North 


Carolina Education Association, when all 
persons interested were invited to help 
launch the project. 

At the January meetings the following 
were in charge: At Raleigh, January 24,” 


J. Minor Gwyn of Chapel Hill and Ethel 
Sheridan of Rocky Mount; at Morganton, 
January 26, Supt. W. H. Bowles of Waynes- 
ville; at Kannapolis, January 27, P. H. 
Gwyn of Davidson College; at Winston- 
Salem, January 28, Carrie Phillips of 
Greensboro; and at Greenville, January 
29, Mrs. Frances W. Trigg of Wilmington. 
The general topics at the conferences 
were: Individual Inventory and Counsel- 
ing; Occupational Information and Train- 
ing; Placement and Follow-up. Each 
topic was introduced by a speaker, whose 
talk was followed by a panel discussion. 
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Clarence W. Failor, B. G. Childs, and S. 
Marion Justice, like circuit riders of old, 
participated actively in one conference 
after the other. Dr. Failor was the lunch- 
eon speaker at Marion, Kannapolis, Win- 
ston-Salem, and Greenville. At Raleigh, 
Governor J. Melville Broughton addressed 
the luncheon meeting. State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Clyde W. Erwin, 
was also present. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Officers of the North Carolina VGA and 
representatives from South Carolina 
schools jointly sponsored the Southeastern 
Regional Conferences on Guidance held at 
Sumter, South Carolina, January 30 and 31. 
A steering committee composed of E. W. 
Boshart, Louise Y. Earle, B. G. Childs, 
Verde Peterson, John Kelly, and S. Marion 
Justice was in charge of general plans. 
Superintendent of Schools, William H. 
Shaw of Sumter, and his teachers super- 
vised local arrangements. 

The Conference theme was ‘*Guidance of 
Youth in the Present Crisis’’ and the gen- 
eral aim to get a better understanding of 
vocational guidance, to appreciate the 
areas’ needs, and to determine how best to 
meet these needs. 

Keen interest in the meetings was 
shown by representatives of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Parent- 
Teachers Associations, and the public 
schools. A goodly number of persons 
from North Carolina were present. The 
total attendance was about one hundred 
thirty-five persons. 

Attractive features of the program were 
the Friday luncheon, dinner on Friday 
night, and breakfast on Saturday morning 
at the Edmunds High School, where vari- 
ous groups could informally discuss their 
particular problems. 

At the conference sessions speakers in- 
troduced the topics and panel discussion 
followed. The topics included: The Pres- 
ent Emergency and Its Challenge to Voca- 
tional Guidance; Individual Inventory 
and Counseling; Guidance in the Light of 
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the Present Crisis; Occupational Informa- 
tion and Vocational Education; Will 
Guidance Forces Accept the Challenge? 
Significant contribution to the discussions 
was made by Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Clarence W. 
Failor, Executive Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Among the significant points made at 
the conference, the Findings Committee re- 
ports the following: 


Information on occupations should be 
secured through job surveys, the Census, 
and other government reports; and, in the 
present emergency, through official state- 
ments from Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. 

Vocational guidance is not a matter of 
fitting each individual into one particular 
vocation, but a matter of ‘‘gross sorting” 
into gross areas; that is, helping individ- 
uals to determine for which of the broad 
areas they are best fitted. Consideration 
should be given to the immediate necessity 
for guidance in connection with military 
demands. 

In meeting this need, post-war adjust- 
ments must be kept in mind. Since stu- 
dents under fifteen years of age will prob- 
ably not be called into military service, 
these educational programs should prob- 
ably proceed along normal lines. 

To meet the needs of the war program 
and at the same time to avoid unnecessary 
interruption in the educational program, 
the recommendations on acceleration and 
early graduation drawn up by the com- 
mittee from the U. S. Office of Education 
are endorsed by this group. ... 

In this connection, it is the sense of this 
group that each school here represented 
should begin to make provisions immedi- 
ately with the older groups of students 
who are likely to be in the armed service, 
toward finding out what their immediate 
problems are and what the school should 
do to help them obtain more accurate in- 
formation.... If we do not do the job it 
will not be done. Let us take the best 
people we have on the faculty and find out 
what is needed. School administrators 
should provide time, place, and personnel 
for such activity. 
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As a result of the Conference increased 
attention is being given to vocational 
guidance in this area and a committee has 
been appointed to undertake to establish a 
South Carolina Branch of the NVGA. 
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Louise Y. Earle, Assistant Superintendent, 
Sumter Schools, was elected temporary 
chairman; and LucyC. Crawford, Director 
of Placement Service, Greenville High 
School, was elected Secretary. 


News of the Branches 


Chicago 

The Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association held an interesting and in- 
formal meeting in February at which a 
special committee which has been evaluat- 
ing employer application forms reported 
its findings. Committee members Lyle 
Tussing, Lester Bartlett, Elizabeth Hart, 
Rheua Pearce, and J. E. Todd each pre- 
sented one phase of the report. In the dis- 
cussion, statements of evaluation were 
made by Lester J. Schloerb, representing 
the schools, and by S. S. Eaton of the 
People’s Gas Company, representing in- 
dustry. Since the attendance at the meet- 
ing included employers, teachers, and 
representatives from social and employ- 
ment agencies, the discussion was very 
helpful. Following are some of the prob- 
lems considered: *‘What should the schools 
teach about application forms?’’ ‘‘With 
respect to what items on the application 
form were employers most consistent?”’ 
“What are the school facilities for helping 
employers to obtain the kind of informa- 
tion they want concerning applicants?”’ 


Merrimack Valley, Massachusetts 


‘What Do Industry and Business Expect 
from Youth?’’ was discussed by a panel at 
a dinner meeting held January 5, at An- 
dover Inn. The chairman was Edward C. 
Manning, Director of Guidance, Andover. 
These speakers participated: Raymond L., 
Wilson, Personnel Manager, Liberty Mu- 


tual Company; Ulysses S. Lupien, Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Commission; and 
Francis L. Keane, State Employment 
Service. 

Miriam Putnam of the Memorial Hall 
Library, Andover, spoke on ‘‘What Li- 
braries Can Contribute to a Community 
Program of Vocational Guidance.”’ 

At the dinner meeting on March 2, at 
the Andover Inn, Roland R. Darling of Job 
Hunters, Boston, discussed “‘Jobs During 
and After the War.’ A panel discussion 
of ‘‘The Colleges of the Merrimack Val- 
ley’’ followed. Rhoda Orme, Bradford 
Junior College, was chairman. Other par- 
ticipants were: Everett B. Sackett, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; Jerome Dee, 
O.S.B., St. Anselm's College; Amelia E. 
Clark, Colby Junior College; Dorothy M. 
Bell, Bradford Junior College; Howard S. 
Curtis, Green Mountain Junior College; 
Herman H. Brase, Lowell State Teachers 
College; Charles H. Eames, Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute. 


Detroit 


A dinner honoring George E. Myers was 
held December 8 at the Hotel Whittier. 
One of the charter members of the Detroit 
Guidance Association, Dr. Myers has re- 
tired after 25 years of service at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The following—all col- 
leagues or former students of Dr. Myers— 
paid tribute to him: WarrenE. Bowe, 
Deputy Superintendent of the Detroit 
Schools; Charles Spain, President Emeri- 
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tus of Wayne University; Warren K. Lay- 
ton, Director of the Department of Gui- 
dance and Placement, Detroit Schools; Cleo 
Murtland, Associate Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Michigan; 
Virginia Allan, Dearborn High School. 
As a token of their affection and esteem 
the Branch presented Dr. Myers with a 
life membership in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


Central Ohio 


Following a cafeteria dinner at Pomer- 
ene Hall, February 6, H. A. Edgerton dis- 
cussed ‘“The Personal Inventory and Its 
Use in Guidance."’ At the business session 
new officers were installed, committees an- 
nounced, and convention delegates elected. 
Members were asked to mail to the Presi- 
dent, E. L. Bowman, suggestions for topics 
which they wished discussed during 1942- 
1943. At the January meeting E. R. Her- 
ring used a projector and large wall screen 
to demonstrate the documents required in 
job analysis. A typical simple office job 
was presented several times to the audi- 
ence, which was then requested to write a 
simple job description based on the demon- 
stration. On January 14 Mr. Bowman led 
a panel discussion of ‘‘Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in the High School,”’ 
before the Central Ohio Discussion Group. 
The group is composed of seventy-five 
high school principals and teachers inter- 
ested in secondary education. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The Branch received a pleasant boost in 
the latest prospectus of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, which devotes a page to its voca- 
tional counseling and placement services. 
The announcement says in part: ‘The 
Placement Service of the college . . 
maintains contact with personnel officers 
of schools and business houses by means of 
letters, personal visits, and membership in 
the Northeast Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association, for the purpose of getting in- 
formation about positions open in industry, 
in offices, in sales work, and in teaching.”’ 
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St. Louis 


The St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association is havy- 
ing a very interesting series of meetings 
this season. A portion of the programs 
has been given over to actual contact 
with industry. 

These meetings have been held in the in- 
dustrial plants in the local area, the mem- 
bership being escorted through the plants 
to observe the various jobs and the men 
and women at work. Emphasis in these 
industrial visits has been on the occupa- 
tional contacts, aptitudes, and abilities re- 
quired for placement in the various occu- 
pations observed. 

Another phase of the programs relates to 
training and placement by various agencies 
working closely with the defense effort. 
At a recent session several leaders of the 
National Youth Administration presented 
their program for the training and place- 
ment of youth. Other recent meetings 
have included the program of Training 
Within Industry of the War Production 
Board. A demonstration on how foremen 
are taught to instruct new employees on 
the job was given at one meeting. 

The Membership Committee of the St. 
Louis Chapter has been very active this 
year, urging former members to renew 
their contacts with the Association and in- 
teresting a large number of qualified per- 
sons in the work. 


Binghamton, New York 


The need for a better liaison between the 
schools and social agencies dealing with 
children was stressed at the December 
meeting. In the discussion, representa- 
tives from local agencies described their 
work and urged closer cooperation with 
the schools. The speakers were: Mrs. 
Cragin, Catholic Charities; Louis Tur- 


cotte, Family and Children’s Service So- | 


ciety; Mattie D. Gray, Inter-Racial Asso- 
ciation; and Major Starr Chase, Salvation 


Army. 
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Capital District, New York 


The Branch met jointly with the Coun- 
selors and Vocational and Industrial Arts 
Association, March 7, at New York State 
Teachers College. Among the speakers 
were L. A. Wilson, who discussed the 
schools and national defense, and W. W. 
Hartley, who described his work with 
audio-visual aids at State College. Presi- 
dent Hutcherson was scheduled to give a 
report of the San Francisco Convention. 


Mid-Hudson, New York 


Allen Hicks, Professor of Guidance, Al- 
bany State Teachers College, was the 
speaker at the meeting held at Kingston on 
March 11. 


Rochester, New York 


En route from the San Francisco Con- 
vention, Robert Hoppock of New York 
University stopped over to report on the 
meetings and to speak on ‘‘New Tech- 
niques of Vocational Guidance.’ The 
dinner meeting was held Friday, February 
27, at Mechanics Institute. 


Rockland County, New York 


Clarence W. Failor reported on the Na- 
tional Convention at the meeting held in 
Nyack, March 4. Dr. Failor said that rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, and the 
Marine Corps at San Francisco had urged 
that the Association cooperate in pointing 
out to youth the occupational opportuni- 
ties in the armed forces. 

The value of tests and measurements was 
presented by Warren G. Findley, Assistant 
Director of the Division of Examination 
and Testing, New York State Department 
of Education. Dr. Findley pointed out 
that special tests were desirable in deter- 
mining ability for such defense work as 
blueprint reading and drafting. A panel 


‘discussion followed, with these partici- 


pants: Hazel Jackson, Chairman, Samuel 
Hicks, Homer Dearlove, Miss Ellis, Ken- 
neth R. MacCalman, Carlton Reed, Wil- 
liam Rider, George Stephenson, Bernard 
G. Swift, and J. Clifford Funk. 


Change in Subscription Department 


We announce with regret the resigna- 
tion of Lillian L. Symonds, Subscription 
Manager, who for more than five years has 
efficiently handled the subscriptions of 
Occupations. When NVGA assumed pub- 
lication of the Magazine in September, 
1939, Miss Symonds was transferred from 
A. W. Clarke, the mailing house, where 
for three years she had been in charge of 
Occupations subscriptions when the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference was the 
publisher. Miss Symonds leaves to join 
her husband in Sacramento, California, 
where he has taken a defense job. 

Helen N. Ehlers is the new Subscription 
Manager. Her experience with the Golden 
Rule Foundation and other organizations 
makes her well qualified to take over her 
new duties. 


Metropolitan Welfare Council 


The Ninth Metropolitan Conference on 
Employment and Guidance, sponsored by 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
will be held April 23-24, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. Mobilization of 
Manpower for Victory is the theme of the 
conference. Other topics to be discussed 
include: Unions Look at Employment 
Problems, The Handicapped Worker in 
Industry, Employment Discrimination 
against Racial and Cultural Groups, Prob- 
lems to Be Met in Total War. 

NVGA Branches in the Metropolitan 
area will meet at a dinner, Friday evening, 
April 24. Plans will be discussed for the 
coordinating of activities of the Branches 
in the Metropolitan area. 


C. C. Rosinson has been added to the 
staff of the Division of Vocational Gui- 
dance, State Department of Education of 
Maine. Mr. Robinson is well known in 
the field of vocational guidance, having 
been for many years Director of Boys’ 
Work, National Council, YMCA, and con- 
nected with the NYA in Honolulu. 
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Training Women for Skilled Jobs in Industry 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION, WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


OMEN IN OVERALLS or slacks doing 

\X the work of men in industrial plants, 
machine shops, and wherever else they are 
needed to win the all-out war against the 
Axis may soon be a familiar sight. 

When the United States entered the con- 
flict in December, approximately 500 WPA 
women in 28 cities in 12 states and the 
District of Columbia, were enrolled in vo- 
cational training classes designed to fit 
them for skilled jobs in defense production 
plants. Others had already completed 
their training and were at work. 

These women, along with 32,000 men, 
had offered themselves for training in re- 
sponse to the cry from factories that there 
was a shortage of skilled mechanics. 

The Work Projects Administration, 
through its wide-spread participation in 
vocational training, is prepared now to 
train thousands of women for industrial 
jobs where they can play an essential part 
in helping the democracies crush the totali- 
tarian governments. 

It is comparatively easy to find women 
who can drive trucks and perform many 
other tasks which may fall to their lot in 
war times. It is more difficult to teach 
them the mechanical skills which will en- 
able them to work efficiently in war pro- 
duction plants. 

The WPA trainees learn to do everything 
from operating lathes and drill presses to 
making parachutes and timing mechanisms 
for bombs. 


Enrolled in one of the vocational train- 
ing courses at Decatur, Illinois, are more 
than 25 young women who are learning to 
be automobile mechanics. The service 
manager of one of the garages in the city is 
the instructor. He says the women are not 
in the least afraid of the grime and grease 
involved in tearing down and rebuilding 
automobiles. 

Concentrated courses in machine shop 
practice teach women to operate lathes and 
drill presses and perform other useful in- 
dustrial tasks in the short space of 1 
weeks. Many of the women already have 
proved that they could step into jobs in in- 
dustrial plants without any further instruc- 
tion. 

At Newton, Massachusetts, women en- 
rolled in training projects have demon- 
strated that they possess the hand and 
finger dexterity which makes for speed and 
accuracy in the delicate precision work of 
making time bomb mechanisms and 
watches. They have been particularly apt 
in learning to operate light lathes, watch 
lathes, bench engine lathes, kick presses, 
punch presses, and eyelet and riveting ma- 
chines. They also receive instruction in 
spot welding. All the machines used are 
extremely light and similar to those oper- 
ated by women employees in Massachu- 
setts watch factories, precision instrument | 
companies, and similar establishments. | 

In California some of the most efficient 
workers in the making of parachutes are 
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graduates of WPA training courses for 
women. They wereemployed originally on 
WPA sewing projects. With their skill at 
operating sewing machines it was an easy 
matter to teach them the necessary skill re- 
quired in stitching parachutes. Many 
months ago these women were taken off 
peace-time pursuits and given specialized 
training in airplane fabric work. As fast 
as the women qualified, WPA officials noti- 
fied concerns holding government con- 
tracts as to how many they could supply 
for this work. They offered to place WPA 
women workers in plants for a maximum 
training period, without expense to the 
factory, with the understanding that when 
they achieved the necessary proficiency 
they would be given steady employment. 

The response of the factories was prompt. 
The women began to work and soon 
proved their skill. They are off WPA rolls 
and in good paying positions. One factory 
alone has 28 women making parachutes 
who were WPA trainees. 


In one New Jersey city a group of girls 
who had been working on a WPA sewing 
project were given jobs with a concern 
which is making flare parachutes, after 
they had completed an eight weeks’ voca- 
tional training course. 

Other women are learning to perform 
tasks once delegated only to men in air- 
plane factories, sheet metal works, draft- 
ing rooms, radio and electrical concerns, 
and numerous other industrial plants. 

At time of writing, California tops the 
states in which women are receiving the 
vocational training which will enable 
them to fill the shoes of men called into 
service. Other states active in this im- 
portant work are Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Florida, Oregon, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Georgia, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Women, like the men of the nation, are 
proving that they are willing to make 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary to 
preserve the American way of life. 


Jills of All Trades 


GERTRUDE WOLFF 


{ee NUMBER Of women in new and un- 
usual jobs increases daily. An im- 
portant untapped source of labor supply, 
they are not only enrolling in defense in- 
dustry but they are also filling non-defense 
jobs and freeing men for the armed forces. 

In Detroit where the huge motor indus- 
try is shifting over to war production, it is 
estimated that within the year there will 
be jobs for too,coo women. In the early 
spring of 1942 only 4,000 women were 


. working in defense jobs and these were in 


the smaller plants. 

The technical training classes in the fac- 
tories and the Detroit public schools are 
being opened to women. Opportunities 
for training are now offered in other com» 


munities. San Diego, California, reports 
that the first class for women welders has 
been enrolled in the Vocational School. 

Women scientists, engineers, and me- 
chanics—women with a bachelor’s degree 
who have majored in mathematics, phys- 
ics, or chemical engineering—are in de- 
mand at the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard. Women without college degrees, 
but with a flair for mechanical work, are 
needed in the machine shops. 

To replace men called to the service, the 
telegraph companies have announced that 
they may hire 3,000 women messengers. 
The commercial air lines are employing 
girls in the passenger departments to make 
reservations and sell tickets. One com- 
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pany, because of the shortage of nurses, no 
longer requires air hostesses to be regis- 
tered nurses. The finger print division of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is en- 
rolling women, who are proving their ex- 
pertness in work that requires keen obser- 
vation, discrimination, and a memory for 
detail. 

In preparation for the spring and summer 
when workers will be needed on the farms, 
women are being trained in the fundamen- 
tals of gardening, harvesting, poultry 
raising, and the operation of farm ma- 
chinery. A six-weeks course was given at 
the University of Maryland for 100 selected 
students who agreed to work at least 208 
hours during the year. In the neighboring 
counties high school courses will accom- 
modate a larger number of students. It is 
hoped that similar courses will be given at 
other schools and colleges. Local farm 
employment and county agencies will co- 
operate in placing the ‘‘farmerettes."’ 

Training in the large scale preparation 
and servicing of food is one of the sugges- 
tions of the Women’s Bureau for those 
women who want to do defense work. 
The sudden shift of workers to undevel- 
oped communities and the establishment 
of guest houses near camp service clubs 
have necessitated the expansion of cafe- 
teria and restaurant services in these 
areas. 

Whether women will eventually be con- 
scripted for war work as they are in En- 
gland, will depend largely upon the avail- 
able labor supply. Plans have been made 
to register all women willing to take de- 
fense jobs, according to Thelma McKelvy, 
member of the Labor Division of the War 
Production Board. This first registration 
will be voluntary. However, more vigor- 
ous action may be necessary if Uncle Sam 
cannot obtain the 1,000,000 skilled women 
workers needed this year in the munition 
plants. As we go to press the House has 
passed a bill creating a volunteer Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, whose members by 
taking over duties now performed by men, 
would release men for combat duty. 


A Problem Solved 
(Continued from page 521) 


of view. Any counselor serving in an in- 
dustrial area can gather figures showing 
the weekly earnings of bank tellers in the 
community and those of riveters, to the 
advantage of the latter. The promotional 
possibilities of the latter can also be ex- 
tolled. Mr. Frederick, in the article re- 
ferred to, points to the fact that such men 
as Knudsen and Chrysler rose to the presi- 
dency of their companies via the blue 
collar routes. ‘“‘All the brains that any 
young man has will be challenged by the 
opportunities in a blue collar career, be- 
cause a production plant today is far more 
exacting in its education and skill require- 
ments than plants were fifty years ago. 
Even the opportunities for leadership of 
men are there, equal to or greater than 
those in any white collar office, because 
the number of employees is usually large, 
and the touchiness of relationship 
greater.” 

It may be that after the war society will 
slip back to its old worship of the white 
collar, but vocational counselors hope it 
will not. And they will exert every effort 
to conserve this gain from the travail 
through which we are now passing—a 
more healthy attitude toward work with 
one’s hands.—H. D. K. 


NVGA Convention 
(Continued from page 534) 


A feature of the Convention which was 
not programmed was a broadcast over 
KSFO devoted to the conditions which face 
youth in the future. Participants from 
the Convention who appeared were Capt. 
C. E. Hays, Edgar M. Stover, Helen Fisk, 
and H. D. Kitson. 


Thank You! 

Publicity and other facilitating arrange- 
ments. The thanks of the Association are 
due to Spencer Benbow, Jr., Principal, 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, whose 
masterful handling of arrangements con- 
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tributed much to the comfort and con- 
venience of guests at the Convention. 

The Convention received very good pub- 
licity both in the local papers and through 
the Associated Press. A reporter from the 
Christian Science Monitor was present and 
covered the entire Convention. Credit for 
the successful publicity achieved should 
go to George C. Bliss, Coordinator of 
Placement, Oakland Public Schools. 

For their cooperation in supplying re- 
ports of meetings, we thank the following: 
Florence E. Clark, Mildred Dermeyer, 


Arthur J. Jones, Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon, Barbara Mayer, Aileen 
McCandless, Georgia Sachs, Olga 
Schwellinger, C. C. Stewart, Lester J. 
Schloerb. 


On the Convention Circuit 

(Continued from page 540) 
of a number of Disney productions, new 
cartoon training films. The Disney or- 
ganization is at work on an extensive de- 
fense film program and the group was in- 
vited to view some of the projects on 
which the studio is working. After the 
showing of each film there was general dis- 
cussion of the film and on the use of the 
cartoon medium in vocational guidance 
and training. 

The film shown included one on air craft 
riveting, which demonstrated the use of 
the cartoon as an aid for training in tech- 
nical jobs. Some of the films are also be- 
ing made for the Canadian government. 

The meeting was well attended; there 
were approximately one hundred people at 
the luncheon and several hundred in the 

The Oregon Guidance Association, ad- 
mitted as a Branch by the Trustees during 
the San Francisco Convention, met at 
Salem, Oregon, on the evening of February 
23. Dr. Failor was the guest speaker. 


‘ W. H. Kurtz of Albany, President of the 


Branch, presided. Dr. Failor also spoke on 

the same day at a luncheon meeting of the 

Albany, Oregon, Realty Board as part of a 

program sponsored by the Albany Public, 
Schools. 





Four New Sound Films 


@ The Electrician ¢@ Drafting 
@ Engineering e@ Nursing 
Your students, their parents and your com- 
munity are looking to the educational in- 
stitutions of the country to prepare their 
~_—_ for the post-war period. “Your Life 

ork” Films are an important Vocational 
Guidance teaching tool for you to use in 


providing adequate job information for 
your students. 
CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN 
Makes Ownership Easy 
20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips 
Job Classification Vocational Subjects 
1. Classification of occpts. 11. Aircraft manufg. 
2. Professional- mgr]. 12. Aircraft operation 
3. Clerical and s: 13. Tree surgery 
4. Service occupations 14. Osteopathy 
5. Agriculture, fishery 15. Printing industry 
6. Skilled occupations 16. Steel industry 
7. Skilled occupts.(cont.) 17. metry 
Semi-skilled occpts. 18. — manufg. 


Semi-skilled (cont.) 19. 
10. Unskilled occpts. 20. Railroad 

Student guides accompany these Strips. Write 
for preview. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 


Old Colony Bidg. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowe Chicago, Ill. 




















GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR TEACHERS 


in 








Homeroom-Classroom-Core Program 


by Clarence C. Dunsmoor 
Director of Guid Records and Appraisal, 
New Rochelle, New York, Public Schools, and 








sometime Lecturer in Guidance at Boston 
University, Cornell University, New York 
State Co for Teachers at Albany and 


New York 


and Leonard M. Miller 


Director of Gytieee, Rockland County, 
New York, and sometime Lecturer in Gui- 
7 none | New York, State ‘es Colleae for Leg =x 
yy New York University and U 
cae Maryland. 


ORDER NOW! Your copy of this timely book will 
be sent to you on or aboul April 1, 1942. EMEM- 
BER—it is a work for teachers in secondary and 
elementary schools as well as teacher training insti- 
tutions of both graduate and undergraduate levels 


niversity. 


382 pages, 5144 x 734, cloth, $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 





(When replying to advertisements please mention OcCUPATIONS) 
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Selecied Tests 


For Your 


Guidance Program 


An adequate testing program is 
essential to effective vocational 
guidance. The following tests have 
been carefully chosen on the basis 
of suitability to the area tested, 
statistical construction, and general 
usefulness. 


PRICES ON 
AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SETS 


Kuder Preference Record 
Specimen—35¢ Experimental—$1.00 
Primary Business Interests Test 
Specimen—25¢ Experimental—75¢ 
Ohio State University Psychological 
Test, Form 21 
Specimen—25¢ Experimental—75¢ 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination, H.S. Form 41 
Specimen—35¢ Experimental—95¢ 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test 
Specimen—15¢ Experimental—40¢ 
Chicago Test of Clerical Promise 
Specimen—10¢ Experimental—70¢ 
The Personal Audit, Form S 
Specimen—15¢ Experimental—$1.00 
Personograph— sample copies without 
charge 


SPECIMEN COMBINATION 


SPECIMEN 


$1.25 
EXPERIMENTAL SET $5.00 


Specimen and experimental sets include 
manuals, keys,and norms. Specimen—for 
1 student, Experimental—for 10 students. 


Test Service Division 
Science Research 


Associates 


1700 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








Out in April: 
TEACHING 


ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


By Henry C. Craine 


Here is the book that high-school 
physical-education instructors have 
needed for years as an aid in developing 
a purposeful program of teaching athletic 
skills in physical-education classes large 
or small, in cramped or unlimited space. 


215 Skills Games 
for 


physical-education classes 


No more endless searching for meager 
references to competitive skills games—no 
more over-reliance on calisthenics—no 
more pointless “horsing’”’ games in gym! 
Here are 215 tested, effective skills 
games, with charts, covering 6 chief 
sports that adolescents like, and 2 sports 
that they will carry through adulthood. 
In addition to the 8 chapters of coordi- 
nated skills games in Part II of the book, 
there are 8 chapters in Part I that deal 
with the organization of this modern 
program in accordance with best cur- 
rent educational principles. 


Order a copy today 
on 10-day approval 


List price $2.75 


INOR Publishing Co. 


208 Fourth Ave., New York 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW LOW PRICES ON 
POPULAR REPRINTS 


DISTINGUISHING MARKS . 


THE BASIC OUTLINE . 
Only Five Cents Each 


These outstanding articles, based on research by committees 
of NVGA, have been reproduced by the offset process and are 
now on sale, postage prepaid. 


Distinguishing Marks of 4 Good Occupational Monograph was prepared by 
the Publishers’ Committee of the Occupational Research Section of 
NVGA. Counselors and librarians find these criteria a reliable guide in 
the selection and dissemination of occupational information. 


Content of the Good Occupational Monograph—The Basic Outline is a ‘‘must”’ 
on the list of every counselor. Produced by the Occupational Research 
Section of NVGA, it indicates the content that should be found in a 
complete occupational monograph and is a valuable guide in the selection 
of materials and in planning community surveys of occupations. 


Quantity Orders 


DISTINGUISHING MARKS AND BASIC OUTLINE 


10 to 50 3¢ each 
50 to 100 24¢ each 
100 or more 2¢ each 


Stamps accepted on orders up to $1 


Other Reprints Available Write for Complete List 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 


425 West 123rd Street New York, New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 
e 
President, MarGaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Fattor, Headquarters 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 
. 
C. Girpert Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Leonarp M. Mitter, Treasurer, Director of Guidance, Rockland County, Nyack, N. Y. 


Trustees 


Miprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituram K. Hopxins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Georce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Snartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 
Marion R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 





Branch President Secretary 

California 

Northern J. Paul Mohr O. S. Hubbard, % County Supt. Schools, San Jose 

Southern Marjorie P. Walker Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 
Canada 

Ontario S. R. Ross Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
Colorado Winfield P. Niblo Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 1213-16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut A. Gordon Nelson Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital 


Florence N. Cornell 
T. C. Alexander 


I. B. Irving, Jefferson Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
L. E. Lawson, Shaw Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Florida 

South C. R. Foster, Jr. Geraldine Wolfe, Burdine’s, Miami 
Georgia 

Atlanta Stanley M. Hastings Alva B. Lines, 289 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu Sanford L. Platt Mrs. Gertrude Dow, 1031 S. King St., Honolulu 
Illinois 

Chicago Sidney Tarbox Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Nat'l. Bank 
Indiana 

Northern Helen Dernbach Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
lowa Leonard Calvert A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Quad City Paul Young Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 
Kansas M. S. Kaufman S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
Kentucky C. N. Schutt 
Louisiana 

New Orleans George H. Terriberry Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maine Theodore S. Johnson Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 
Maryland Hildreth S. Lambert Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Baltimore Fannie W. Howard Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 
Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 
New England 
Worcester 


John A. Brodhead 


Archibald Taylor 
Albert Farnsworth 


Cora M. Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 
Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Epitor’s Nors: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Clarence W. Failor, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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Branch 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Western 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


New Jersey 


New York 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
New York Univ. 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Erie 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 

Puerto Rico 
Guayama 
Rio Piedras 


Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 


Texas 
Dallas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


President 


Ethelbert L. Dudley 
Lawrence Hess 

L. J. Luker 

Claud Bosworth 


Viola Marti 


David Nicholson 
W. R. Ames 


Mary E. Sawtelle 


Barbara D. Severns 


Neoscolita Plunkett 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Alfred J. Bruckert 
Gertrude Scofield 
Edith Katz 
Philip Bottfield 
Rufus B. Crain 
Charles Williams 
William F. Kopp 
Alan Johnson 
Lucy White 
Norton W. Ruth 


B. G. Childs 


Ernest L. Bowman 
L. R. Frazier 

L. L. Myers 

Mrs. Ivan A. Rustad 


W. H. Kurtz 


Louis E. McKee 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Selinda McCaulley 
Ira L. Spear 


David C. Lopez 
Adrienne Serrano de 
Laugier 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Herbert W. Knopp 


J. Floyd Alexander 
Dorothy Smith 


Mitchell Dreese 


Mrs. Lorraine Wangaard 


Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Walter Kingham 


Secretary 


Augusta Ochs, Girls’ Vocational Schoo! 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 
Ruby Johnson, Williamston H. S. 
Kenneth Lancaster, YMCA, Grand Rapids 


Winifred Hultcrantz, Henry H. S. 


Anne Caroline Tetley, Ritenour H. S., Overland 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary A. Nelson, 208 S. 33rd St. 
Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Elizabeth Creagh, Daniel E. Dickinson Jr. H. S. 
Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Raymond F. Kelley, Eastwood H. S., Syracuse 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Frances Smith, N. Y. S. E. S., 95 Madison Ave. 
Kathleen Downey, 26 S. Ferris St., Irvington 

Leo F. Smith, Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 


Mary E. Brooks, 3111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mildred A. Davey, Hastings-on-Hudson 
Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Louise Herler, 1018 Jefferson St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mary Alice Laird, Mifflinville 

Leo J. Carney, State Employment Service, Erie 
Margaret Forrest, Personnel Dept., Girard College 
George W. Culberson, 3136 Avalon St., Pittsburgh 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R. 
Féliz Betancourt Pérez, Box 727, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Carl Brockett, Court House, Nashville 


Mrs. Lucy H. Adams, 4318 Emerson St., Dallas 
Inez Cook, Middlebury 


James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 1908-36th St., Parkersburg 
Dorothy Strese, Mondovi, Wisc. 


- Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramic 





N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1941-42 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision: Paut A. Youna, 
Dean of Boys, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Individual Analysis: Mrrcugtt Dresss, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucker, Ohio 
State Employment Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Antuur J. Jones, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Epwin W. Davis, State Department 
of Education, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Placement: Cart Horn, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Teaching: Mitton Haun, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: C. Grtsert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Jewish Vocational 
Service, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 

Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Special Groups: Amprose Cariver, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Auditing: Rosert G. Barran, Federal Reserve Bank, 
33 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Branches: 

Commercial Exhibits: Annotp M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Community Aspects: Gertrupg Forrester, Public 
Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Constitution and Organization: Mildred Lincoln Bil- 
lings, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Convention Program: 

Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Grorce E. 
Hurcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Lester J. Scutogrs, Board of Education, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. (1943); Gzoroz 
E. Hurcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. (1943). 


Credentials: Murtze Kupsgr, Western Washington 
College, Bellingham, Washington 


Dictionary of Education: Joun M. Brewer, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committe, 
Harry D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbig 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Legislation: Haren E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S$, 
Washington, D. C. 


Local Arrangements: 


Nominations: Lzona C. Bucnwaxp, Board of Educa- 
tion Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston Univer 
sity, 84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Promotion: Rex B. Cunuirrs, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Publications: Marcarzt E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Publicity: Max F. Baer, B'nai B'rith, Washington 
a. <. 


Radio: Epoar M. Stover, YMCA Schools, 5 W. 
63rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Regional Conferences: Warren K. Larron, Board ¢ 
Education, Detroit, Michigan 


War Service: Marcargt E. Bennett, Pasadena Ci 
Schools, Pasadena, California 


Answers the question: ‘‘What 
shall | do after leaving school?” 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its op- 
portunities, and its rewards. It pro- 
vides comprehensive information on 
the major occupational groups, and 
develops the skills and techniques 
needed to choose and prepare for a 
vocation. 


Write for ‘aii information to 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., In 


330 West 42nd Street New Yo 
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